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An Uncapping-Box and Apiary Apron. 
BY MRS. EFFIE BROWN. 


Hitherto I have never ventured far out into the fields of 
bee-literature, for, somehow, there are so many able and ex- 
perienced hands there that, when I do find out something 
which I think is good, just as I get all ready to publish the 
facts somebody is sure he knew all about it years ago. 

Last summer I made myself an uncapping-box, and this 
spring I am making some apiary aprons which I am going to 


describe without trying to find out how many other bee-keep- | 


ers already have just such articles. 

My uncapping-box first came from the grocer—only a 
common soap-box, but by taking from and adding to it became 
a very handy thing to have in extracting-time. 

The first thing I did with it was to clean it, and then wax 
it well so that it would not leak where I did not want it to. 








| 
| 
| 
! 


cappings. When I had the screen tackt on, I turned the box 
bottom upward and nailed a top-bar of a frame across the 
edge of the bottom I had just sawed; then another across the 
bottom of the end of the box, from which I had just knockt 
the strip. These two strips, when nailed, were about two 
inches apart, and each being nearly aninch wide, I nailed a 
piece of half-inch stuff (four inches wide and five inches 
longer than the width of the box) down solidly onto the two 
pieces of frame just nailed on. I then had atrough under the 
screen, and projecting far enough away from the box to run 
the honey into a pail. 


A narrow strip on the back end of the trough, and one on 
each side of the projecting end, was all -that was needed ex- 
cept the legs. 


Now, I can’t tell you much about the legs, only that they 
were made of good, stout strips of wood, with no two of the 
same length. But, anyway, after I had them nailed on, the 
corner from which the honey was to drip was the lowest. The 
whole box stands tipt slightly cornerwise, with the end of the 
trough high enough to set a pail under. 


When I am going to extract I tack a narrow strip across 
the top of the box to rest the frames on, and then shave away. 
The cappings fall into the box, and the honey seeks the lowest 
corner where it passes through the screen down into the pail. 
The box should be large enough to hold all the cappings of 











Mr. Paul Whitebread and His Apiary, in Luzerne County, Pennsylvania.—See page 217. 


Then I turned it over and sawed off a strip of the bottom 
about three inches wide and the whole width of the box. Over 
this, inside of the box, I tackt a double thickness of common 
Window-screen through which the honey could drain free from 





| one day’s extracting. 


If allowed to drain all night they will 


be about dry in the morning. 
After the box is completed it should have another coat of 
wax so that all the cracks will be well filled. 
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I know some of you men who read this will smile at this 
description, but J don’t care much if youdo. I made the box 
all myself, and if it isn’t a thing of beauty I am sure it will be 
a joy for a long time. ’ 

And now about my aprons. There isn’t much to be said 
about them which is cemmendable, except the pockets, and 
they are, I am sure, superior to any man’s pocket, for I can 
carry my dishcloth in themif I want to. That’s more than % 
man can do with his pocket, especially if he uses tobacco! 
[Oh, no, Mrs. Brown. Unless you mean the dishcloth would 
be the sufferer. Surely, a dishcloth is far cleaner than any 
tobacco we ever saw.—EDITOR. | 

I used a common butcher’s apron for a pattern, and cut a 
slit in each side to put the pockets in. These were made of 
good oilcloth, and when sewed up each was 8 inches wide and 
10 inches deep. I did not set them: on the outside, but put 
them in like a trouser’s pocket. May be you think you would 
not like to carry a wet dishcloth in your pocket, butIdo. I 
take a nice new one that never has washt any dishes yet, and 
wet it, then wring it out and put into my pocket. When 
working extracting I often feel quite ‘‘stuck up,” andif I 
happen to be out among the bees in the hot sun, the damp 
**dishcloth” becomes very acceptable. 


The only other things I need in my pockets are a screw- 
driver and a cheap jack-knife. If these do get wet and rust 
they are nota great loss. If the pockets become sticky, I 
turn them inside out, and wipe them off. The aprons should 
be made of good dark cloth, and soakt more than rubbed in 
washing. 

And now if the men cannot understand the uncapping- 
box, I hope they will tell the women about the apron. 

Eau Claire Co., Wis. 


Cabbage Palmetto Honey—Buckwheat Bloom. 
BY O. O. POPPLETON. 


On page 749 of the Bee Journal for 1897, Mr. Harris 
asks me some questions about proper handling of cabbage 
palmetto honey when it shows fermentation under the cap- 
pings. I have never had the trouble Mr. Harris speaks of 
with that kind of honey, but have twice seen the trouble 
with a very dark, strong grade of honey that was gathered in 
May. This honey was full of air-bubbles under the cappings, 
and, after being extracted a little while, it had to be handled 
very carefully or it would blow bungs out of barrels, etc. I 
have seen it so bad that it was impossible to get more than a 
half gallon of honey in a gallon jug, without its foaming so as 
to run out of jug and waste. It makes no difference with this 
kind whether it is extracted before or after being sealed. 
The fault seems to be inherent with this kind of honey, and 
not because of lack of ripening. I know of no method of 
handling this honey that will correct the trouble, unless it 
migaot be by use of the sun evaporator. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. 
Hart (of Volusia Co., Fla.) have both had much experience 
with evaporators, and I presume have had enough of this 
kind of honey to test their value in such cases. 


No, I don’t think that extracting before being sealed over 
will remedy this evil. Handling honey in deep cans asI de- 
scribed, is an advantage with all kinds of honey, and should 
always be practiced, but that is not thorough enough to en- 
tirely cure the evil when honey is bad enough to ferment un- 
der the cappings. Fortunately, that kind of honey is not very 
common. I have had to contend with it only twice, and not 
in large quantities then. 


BUCKWHEAT BLOOM—BEES WORKING NEAR HOME. 


On page 743 (1897) Mr. Hutchinson is quoted as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Forty acres of buckwheat were once sowed early in the 
season, three miles from my little apiary...... It bloomed two 
or three weeks before any other buckwheat, and my bees 
workt upon it and secured a little more than enough for their 
immediate needs, but when the buckwheat bloomed near 
home, the combs filled up with a rush.” 

This was said as proof that bees do not work profitably 
except near home, but it proves nothing, owing to a peculiar 
habit of buckwheat bloom. I never knew extra-early-bloom- 
ing buckwheat to yield any quantity of honey, altho bees seem 
to work on it the same as they do after the yield sets in. This 
was probably the real reason for the facts Mr. H. quotes. 


CYPRESS LUMBER FOR HIVES. 


On page 745 (1897) the question is askt whether cypress 
lumber can be used for bee-hives. Yes, I prefer cypress to 


any other kind of lumber I have ever used. 





BROOD-REARING IN WINTER. 


On page 7O Mr. Doolittle says that ‘' Quinby was correc; 
in saying that brood-rearing would commence in all good eo}. 
onies about Christmas, but that meansin colonies winteredg 
outside.” For some reason or other my bees in Lowa didn’; 
follow this rule. Fully nine-tenths of my colonies, as a rule, 
would commence brood-rearing between March 15 and Apri! 
5. The only reason for this difference that I can think of js 
that mine being in chaff hives may have caused the bees to act 
differently. 


MOVING BEES FROM ONE LOCATION TO ANOTHER. 


On page 134 the point is brought out in discussion that 
bees that are removed from one location to another in the 
spring will usually do better work than will those colonies 
not moved. I noticed this fact when first beginning bee-keep- 
ing, nearly 30 years ago, and repeated observations since then 
have confirmed me in my opinion that such is. a fact. I am 
not able to give any theory why it is so—I can simply say that 
all my experiences in moving bees seem to uphold that 
opinion. 

PACKING FOR WINTERING BEES. 


On page 139, in answering a question about packing bees 
for wintering, Dr. Miller says: ‘‘ Dry Jeaves are well liked, 
but sawdust is considered too heavy.” He is correct, but my 
experience taught me that very fine chaff—that from timothy 
—is best of all; and next to that, I liked, not common saw- 
dust, tut such as is made by very fine saws while working ip 
dry pine—such, in fact, as our bee-hive factories make in 
large quantities. I think this will be found better than planer- 
shavings. But beware of coarse sawdust, that isn’t thoroughly 
dry. This Jast is probably what Dr. M. referred to. 

ee Dade Co., Fla. 


What to Do With Queenless Colonies in Spring. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Acorrespondent wishes me to tel] in the American Bee 
Journal what to do with queeenless colonies in the spring. He 
writes as follows: 


**{ find, on this the first flight of my bees, thatI have 
several queenless colonies. What had 1 better do with them ? 
If it is best to unite them, what is the best method of doing it ?” 


What to do with these queenless colonies will depend upon 
two things—first, the wants of the correspondent, and, sec- 
ond, the condition of the queenless colonies. If the colonies 
are strong in bees, and thecorrespondent wishes more colonies 
than he already has, then I should give them a frame of brood 
from some colony having the same which it can spare, and 
send South fora queen for them, or let them rear a queen 
for themselves, just as my means would allow. The colony 
will become self-sustaining sooner if a queen is procured for 
them than they will by rearing their own queen; for most 
likely the first lot of cells built will have to be destroyed on 
account of not having drones in the apiary thus early. To 
rear a queen before there are any drones for her to meet, 
often proves a vexatious thing, as an unfertile queen is hard 
to find in order to be rid of her; and if not fertilized she wil! 
prove to be a drone-layer, or worse than useless. 


If the colonies are to rear their own queens, brood must 
be given them once a week till they have a laying queen, 
which makes extra work; still, if anxious for bees, this work is 
not to be shunned, for such colonies with their young queens 
often prove among the best for honey during the season. 


If the colonies are weak, or the owner does not desire 
increase, the best thing to dois to unite these queenless colo- 
nies with those having queens. To do this uniting, I would 
employ one of two plans at this time of year, and, as far as 
possible, unite the queenless colonies with the weaker ones 
having queens. 


The first plan I would use is this: Select a time just 
after the bees have had a flight and become quiet, if the 
weather is cool, or wait till near evening if the weather is 
warm, and then carry the colony having the queen to the 
stand of the queenless ope, and shake the bees from the latter 
off their combs and from their hive in front of the hive having 
the queen now on their own stand. Previous to shaking the 
queenless bees off their combs, blow some smoke in at the ®n- 
trance of the one having the queen, till they set up a4 loud 
humming, which shows thatthe guards are conquered, whed 
the hum will be interrupted as acall by the queenless bees, 
which will run in immediately, and no fighting will result. 
After dark take the now united colony to the stand former!y 
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occupied by the one having the queen, and remove the hive 
and all pertaining to it from where the queenless colony stoud, 
and no bees of any amount will return to be lost. 


The other plan is this, and often works nearly or quite as 
well as the first: Crowd the bees having the queen upon as 
few combs as possible with a division-board, having a half-inch 
hole near the center of thesame. Having previously taken 
the most of the combs away from the queenless colony pre- 
paratory to uniting, set the remaining combs with the adher- 
ing bees in the space on the opposite side of the division-board, 
closing the hive. Have the entrance open only on the side 
occupied with the colony having the queen, and the bees will 
unite of their own accord in a short time, as they will open up 
communication through the hole in the division-board soon 
after the queenless bees are placed in the hive. Use the same 
precaution about removing the hive, stand, etc., from the 
situation occupied by the queenless colony, and the work is 
done. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


ok 
Rich Bee-Keepers and Poor Alfalfa—A Reply. 


BY W. A. H. GILSTRAP. 


I find the following editorial paragraph on page 104: 


‘** Tf the production of honey is as profitable as some claim 
it to be, why do nearly all who own bees remain in moderate 
circumstances ?’? But there’s the fun, Mr. Gilstrap. Besides, 
can you name a business in which fewer men have gone into 
bankruptcy ?” “ 


Yes, sir, I think so. So far as my information goes, pea- 
nut peddlers, tamalla peddlers, and boot-blacks, are examples. 
Many more might be given. Many banks, ranches, railroads, 
and stores are past on by bankrupt courts, a few apiaries 
also, but a boot-black’s kit, never ! 

The article in the January Pacific Bee Journal which you 
comment on, applies better to this coast than to my native 
State (Illinois). We run more bees than you, possibly make a 
bigger pow-wow over it; while you get about as good an aver- 
age yield, and make more money than we do. 

Our climate admits of more winter work of varied nature. 
It is an unusual occurrence here to have a plow idle till noon 
because the ground is frozen too much to plow. In our coldest 
winters plowing can be done from daylight till dark most of 
the time, therety enabling the farmer to plow 300 to 600 
acres with one team in a season, seeding it to grain with a 
seeder which is fastened to his plow. Even more might be 
done. Some grain-raisers in this county are reported as mak- 
ing $3,000, or even $5,000, last year. One man can super- 
intend several hands and do a “‘ big business.” 

One man can manage 40 to 640 acres of ochard or vine- 
yard, or 10,000 sheep. Henry Miller has control of over 
18,000,000 acres of land, much of it well improved, besides 
many stores, hotels, irrigating ditches, slaughter-houses, etc. 
yin believe he could successfully manage 3,000 colonies 
of bees. 

Chickens, horses, hogs and mules might be mentioned, 
but it would be of no use to introduce more witnesses. If we 
manage to get 100 pounds per colony from 800 colonies, we 
are told we are doing well. If this honey sells for 23¢ to 3% 
cents per pound from 7 to 40 miles from place of production, 
we feel that it is no wonder that no one accumulates much 
filthy lucre, while representatives of all occupations that are 
more prone to bankruptcy get rich. 

Just how much hard cash our best bee-keeper has made 
in the last three years I do not khow, but, candidly, I believe 
Wisconsin, [linois or New York offers better inducements 
than California. If Mr. G. M. Doolittle can get 80 or 10U 
pounds of comb honey on an average, and sell at the New 
York price, he would better stay there—if he is not afraid of 
freezing. Dr. Miller can make more money where he is than 
here, much asI would like him for a neighbor. 


ALFALFA FOR HAY AND HONEY. 


Prof. Cook’s remarks on alfalfa (page 97) do not apply to 

central California entirely. It is generally regarded as mak- 
ing a heavier crop of more nutritious hay if cut after full 
bloom is reacht. Bee-keepers should not discourage this plan. 
If left too long it is woody, and not relisht by horses. When 
alfalfa is left for seed it is generally better for honey than 
any other way. 
J In the driest season of the last five my bees stored about 
20 or 25 pounds per colony, while the next driest year they 
reacht 140 pounds average—my best run. Alfalfa is my 
main honey source. : 

This season promises to be very dry, altho spring rains 
may help us greatly. Fresno Co., Calif., Feb. 22. 





SUCCESSFUL WINTERING. 


Three Essential Elements Necessary to Winter 
Bees Successfully in House-Apiaries 
by the Use of Artificial Heat. 


BY JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. 


I may remark, by way of preface, that the bees at Notre 
Dame are kept in three houses, each differing in warmth and 
structure, and that the hives are kepton the same stands 
summer and winter. 

After removing the surplus honey in the fall, the hives 
are prepared for winter and left till apple-blooming. Then 
they may need some attention. This management saves the 
time and labor that would otherwise be given to packing for 
outside wintering or removing to celiars. Besides, the latter 
does not always prove satisfactory. In this article I shall 
confine my remarks to colonies wintered on the summer stands 
in the house by artificial heat. 

On this head my observations have been especially ac- 
curate on two colonies—a strong colony of 5-banded bees on 
16 frames in two stories of the Langstroth-Simplicity hive; 
and a very weak colony of dark Italians. It may be necessary 
to explain why the latter colony is so weak. 

Last August I took three frames partly filled, with brood 
and adhering bees, and put them intoan 8-frame hive, filling 
it with drawn combs. About the time they had their queen 
laying, I removed the young queen and replaced her by an 
old one, which injustice the bees resented by balling her for a 
day andanight. The following day they put her outside the 
hive. Tho I several times liberated her, yet the bees would 
pot allow her to re-enter the hive until the next day, when 
they finally accepted ber; but then, she was in bad condition. 
When winter came, I fouud that there were scarcely enough 
bees to cover two frames. To these I added eight other frames 
containing honey and pollen, making in all 16 frames in two 
stories. Thus prepared, they went into winter quarters. 

Results: Inorder to ascertain as nearly as possible the 
number of deaths occuring in each hive, I put a wire screen 
before each hive so that the bees could not get out. This I 
removed from time to time to count the dead in the porticos. 
On Feb. 7 I found 13 dead bees in the portico of the 5-banded 
bees, and amongst them a young drone. The total number of 
deaths in this colony since Nov. 1, is 26, and in the weak col- 
ony, 36. Most of these died from the effects of cold, as I had 
neglected to contract the entrance. When wintered on this 
plan, the entrance should be small and protected from direct 
winds ; and when the mercury falls much below zero, it is ad- 
visable to throw loose snow about the entrance. 

On Feb. 10 the mercury stood about 60° in the shade. 
The sun was bright and warm, and ‘the bees were ready fora 
flight. On removing the screens, it was a pleasure to look at 
the bees issuing from their hives so strong and frisky. I 
searcht several) times during the day, and a dead bee was not 
to be seen at either hive. Even the weak colony gave mea 
pleasant surprise by their numbers and healthy appearance. 
When standing near the hives a sweet odor was perceptible. 

The three essential elements necessary to winter bees as 
above described are sunshine,* pure air fromthe outside, and 
artificial heat. 

That bees should pass through the winter so strong and 
healthy is certainly very gratifying and productive of good 
results. As soon as the first pollen and honey appear, there 
is a strong and vigorous force to collect it, as there are no 
funerals or house-cleaning to prevent them. Such wintering 
will do much to confute the idea of bees dying of old age, be- 
fore they have lived 60 or YO days. Such athingis notin 
harmony with the laws of nature. The children may live as 
long as their mothers, and we find that the mother-bee lives 
three or four years, or even longer. The worker, or field- 
bees, die young, because, like soldiers in active campaigns, 
their brave little lives are exposed to innumerable dangers. 

The successful wintering of bees in house-apiaries with, 
or without, artificial heat depends apparently upon little 
things. Some of these I shall enumerate: 

Bees cannot be wintered successfully in a house-apiary 
on the windward. By windwurd I mean the side against 
which the winter storms blow. In this locality the coldest 
storms blow from the southwest, west and northwest. The 
openings in the walls of our house-apiaries are on the north- 
east, east, and southeast. Our successin wintering bees for 
four years has been uniform. It is advisable to have good 
wind-breaks on the northand southwest. The porticos should 
be protected from direct winds. 

During the coldest weather this winter, when the mer- 
cury fell eight or ten degrees below zero, and the wind blew a 
gale from the northwest, the bees in an orbservation hive 
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located on the sheltered side of the house were walking over 
the combs. On another day, when the wind blew directly 
against the portico of the hive, and the thermometer regis- 
tered 28° above zero, the bees in the same hive were more 
compactly clustered than on any otherthis winter. This fact, 
I think, is quite significant. 

When all the requisites for successful wintering in house- 
apiaries, with or without artificial heat, are properly under- 
stood and intelligently applied, the house-apiary will become 
as popular on account of its great convenience as it will be for 
its giving the best results in wintering bees. A house large 
enough to winter 30 or 40 colonies will also afford space 
enough for a honey-room, extracting facilities, a place for 
storage of hives, etc., and even a work-shop. The noise of 
the work-shop will not disturb the bees if the hives occupy a 
separate floor. Those who are interested in this subject may 
follow St. Paul’s advice: ‘* Prove everything, and hold fast 
to what is good.” 

If these remarks will be instrumental in making the long, 
weary hours of winter more comfortable for ‘‘ our little sisters, 
the bees,” and more profitable to their larger brothers who 
take care of them, the object of this article will have been 
accomplisht. St. Joseph Co., Ind. 


*House-apiaries should have many sma!l windows about 18x24 
inches. It were well to have the sashes on pivots at top and bottom. 
This is a matter of convenience. The bees that leave the combs when 
the hive is opened will settie on the window and it is easy to get them 
out by turning the sash. These windows also admit sunshine on the 
hives the same as if they were outside, which tact, I think, is in more 
than one way beneficial. In very hot weather, dark. close-fitting 
blinds will keep the house cool. 
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Report of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention, Held in Chicago, Nov. 10 and 
11, 1897. 


REPORTED BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 198.) 
SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


SIMPSON HONEY-PLANT OR FIGWORT. 


Mr. Dunne—I would like to ask if any one has had any 
experience with the Simpson honey-plant or figwort ? 

Pres. Miller—The Simpson honey-plant, or figwort, or 
carpenter’s square, or heal-all, is before us. Who has had 
any experience with it? How many of you have seen it grow ? 
Three. What do you know about it as a honey-plant? 

Mr. Green—From my experience I should say that it 
yielded honey readily enough, but I don’t know thatit is 
practicable to raise it. It may be. I have never tried it. 

Mr. Stone—lI have seen it along the roadsides; in some 
places a good deal of it, and I have seen bees just swarming 
on it every day, and it blooms a long time, but I do not think 
it is fit for anything except for a honey-plant. It is a weed. 
If we can get a honey-plant thatis better I would rather mow 
down the Simpson honey-plant and kill it out. I think that is 
just like the spider-plant. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I doubt if it is profitable to cultivate any- 
thing for honey alone. 

Mr. Green—I have seen considerable clumps of it grow- 
ing. It grows all through the woods in our neighborhood, 
but it doesn’t seem to be a very thriving and robust plant. It 
doesn’t take care of itself very well and establish itself against 
other weeds as sweet clover does. 

Pres. Miller—When the boom was first on for the Simpson 
honey-plant I sent off and bought plants enough to set out an 
acre, cultivated it carefully, and had a flourishing field of it. 
Bees workt on it, and they will wherever it is, but a honey- 
plant to be of any use must not cost too much, and this field 


the next year was not. good for much. I took careof itas 


carefully as I would of corn. The plants died out, and I after- 
ward found that there were scattered plants of it in my neigh- 
borhood that I could have gone and dug up, but I didn’t know 
the plantin the first place. 
succeed with it. 
of Missouri. 


I think you will find very few 
I only knowof one exception—Mr. Williams, 
I think every one else has given it up as a bad 














job. But they are still going on in the old countries with 
those things, and across the ocean they are still talking about 
the Simpson honey-plant, and are distributing seed. But we 
have got through with it, and they are now in the heat of the 
disease. I don’t think it is worth planting at all. 


WHAT TO SOW FOR HONEY ALONE. 


** What honey-plant can I profitably sow for honey alone 2” 

Mr. Green—You can sow sweet clover if you have any 
waste land to sow it on, but not if you have land that is very 
valuable for other purposes. 

Mr. Stone—I believe that Alsike clover will pay a large 
rent to just raise it for a honey-plant. 

Mr. Dunne—Is there a difference between the Alsike 
clover and other clovers ? 

Pres. Miller—The Alsike clover, or Swedish clover, is 
medium in growth, and has smaller stems than the red clover. 
Perhaps as it ordinarily grows it doesn’t grow quite so high, 
and the blossoms are medium between red clover and white 
clover, more nearly the sizeof white clover, and pinkish. If 
white clover grows rank it will grow as large as Alsike. 


CRIMSON CLOVER, CATNIP, ETC. 


Pres. Miller—How many arethere present that have had 
any experience with crimson clover? That is one of the new 
clovers. 

Mr. Stone—I have never grown butone crop, and not 
very much of that. It didn’t succeed well through the winter. 
It grew in little patches and little clusters around, and I re- 
sowed it with Alsike in the spring, when I saw that it failed 
to bea stand. I learned from the government report at 
Washington that a number of animals, both cattle and horses, 
had been killed by the eating of crimson clover. The little 
hairs that are on the blossoms would accumulate in their 
stomachs in balls that were indigestible, and it would cause 
death. A number of cases that were examined and reported 
to the government station on examination were found tobe 
caused by the balling of those little hairs. 

Pres. Miller—I had supposed that was on the seed. 

Mr. Stone—Yes, on the head. And they said thatif the 
head matured until it got brown, that then was when the dan- 
ger point was; thatif it were cut very early it mist that, but 
there would be some heads in any condition of it almost that 
would make it possible for the injury to be caused. 

Pres. Miller—I had quite a piece of crimson clover, per- 
haps a quarter of an acre, and while I do not believe that it is 
likely to be a very successful plantin this climate, not stand- 
ing the winter, yet in some places it succeeds, and it may be 
well to have it tried more; but what I want to suggest is that 
all of you willdo well to havea patch of it near your dwellings 
for the beauty of the flower. When in bloom it is a beautiful 
sight, well worth planting if the bees didn’t touch it at all. 


M. S. Miller—I believe Mr. Green spoke of the Simp- 
son honey-plant doing well in a woody district. Is there any 
plant that could be sown in such a place that would do well; 
for instance, in a waste piece of woods that would not be fit 
for cultivation ? 

Pres. Miller—The Simpson honey-plant would come very 
well in that category ; and another plant that will do toler- 
ably well where it is partially shaded is the common catnip. 

Mr. Baxter—I think the aster is better than either one. 

M. S. Miller—Can a person cut catnip so that you can 
sow it? 

Pres. Miller—You can get catnip seed, plenty of it. 

Mr. Stone—It grows very much in hedges. 

Mr. Baxter—I think that is from the protection the 
hedge gives it; the cattle don’t tramp it. 

M. S. Miller—In taking a number of old colonies of 
bees, such as a person finds scattered over the country, that 
have never been attended to, would it be advisable to try and 
use those old hives in connection with anything outside or 
using them for fuel ? 

Mr. Stone—Use them in the smoker. 

Mr. Baxter—They are not good for the smoker, either. 
Use them for kindling. That is the best use for them. 

Pres. Miller—I don’t believe they are of any use for any- 
thing but kindling. 


SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES—ENGLISH SPARROW. 


Mr. Whitcomb—I would like to know how many present 
are troubled by having fruit-trees sprayed in the spring. 

No hands were shown in response to the question. 

Mr. Baxter—They don’t use the spray with: us very ex- 
tensively. Some years we have used as much as a carload of 
blue vitriol right near the town in connection with London 
purple, but our people down that way have been educated to 
use at the proper time, altho for a short while there were two 
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or three that thought the only time for the curculio was to 
spray right in the blossom, but they have gotten over that. 
But I think that it would be a wise thing for each State to 
adopt a law so as to prevent that, because I have known of in- 
instances where serious damage occurred by spraying at the 
wrong time, altho the horticultural societies and newspapers 
have taken up the subject so thoroughly that almost all that 
do spray now will spray at the proper time. There are very 
few, I suppose, that are stillof the opinion they must spray 
right in the blossom. 

Mr. Whitcomb—All the books say that the coddling-moth 
lays its eggs in the calyxof theapple. Some experiments 
were made at the experiment station of Nebraska, and Prof. 
Card says that is not the case. They made some discoveries 
that entirely contradict that. 

Mr. Dunne—I would like to ask if the English sparrow is 
injurious to the honey-dee ? 

Pres. Miller—I have never heard of such a thing. 

Mr. Baxter—It would be a very great wonder if it wasn’t 
because it is injurious to almost everything else. 


POULTRY OR OTHER BUSINESS WITH BEES. 


M. S. Miller—I would ask whether in a small place 
poultry would interfere with bees. They will not, so far as I 
know, except in the case of ducks. Will any other kind of 
poultry eat enough bees to do any damage ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—No, sir. 

Mr. Baxter—Not even ducks. I have ducks running all 
through my apiary. 

Mr. Whitcomb—They will drink out of the same bowl, 
and not interfere with them. I have known chickens to eat 
bees, and to follow it up, but it is an acquired habit. 

M. S. Miller—We had a few ducks at home, and they 
mg to think that bees were the finest pudding ever 
made. 

Mr. gt, : have a great lot of chickens, ducks, 
geese an » an never noticed that - 
terfered with the bees. ee 

Mr. Baxter—I have chickens that eat bees—just follow 
up one hive after another, and eat them. I have watcht those 
chickens, and they invariably take the drones. 

Pres. Miller—A question closely connected with that is 
the question as to what other business can most conveniently 
and properly be workt along with bee-keeping, and some 
have answered that the poultry business was one of the best 
for combining with bee-keeping. 

Mr. Whitconb—I should say horticulture. 

Mr. Stone—I would say the same. 

Pres. Miller—What kind of horticulture ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—Fruit and gardening. 

Pres. Miller—How many of you know anything about the 
combination? Here areanuamber. Now tell us the advan- 
ney ae og 

r. Karch—I think it would depend largely u 
location, whether horticulture would athe Gakeos of the 
soil. In some places it is perhaps too cold. 
friends of tan “is is one of the greatest 

urist. 
friends stand close together. ee 
“ Mr. Stone—Mr. Becker, one of the members of our State 
ssociation, keeps a number of colonies, and in the neighbor- 
“we is @ man who keeps three or four acres of raspberries, 
rye fruit, grapes, apples, peaches, and nearly everything 
of the kind. Mr. Becker has often had a flow of honey, a 
good flow from those raspberries of his neighbor’s when the 
= of us didn’t have anything that our bees could go upon. 
- pate have a number of hundred pounds of honey from 
a raspberries alone. My bees have workt very strong 
through the apple-bloom season. I have @ great many apple- 


he oe fruits I haven’t raised very extensively. But I 
rsh at my bees get a great benefit from those apple-trees, 


8 bees get a great benefit from those raspberries. 


a a Baxter—We raised this year and shipt 25 carloads of 
strawberries, 6 carloads of blackberries, and 34 carloads of 
— It is true that two of my brothers are in partnership 
Nant. in mo fruit business, but they are not in the bee- 
ae ss—that belongs to me exclusively. I have 250 colonies 

mens and altho during the month of June I devoted as 
a t es to the gathering and shipping of strawberries as 
a0 bene wey did not interfere to prevent my producing some 
Anat wevcng white clover honey in connection with the fruit. 
a phen. would pay well. Besides that, those big fields 
‘a ra es were a great itemin building up my colonies 
chin bs ng. I have seen it said that bees do not gather any- 
pare strawberries. I know better than that, for I have 
aia very extensively. We have something over 80 acres 

rawberries, and we have been in that business now up- 








wards of 10 years. The grape business—I can’t remember 
when we didn’t work in that, because it was my father’s, and 
we grew up into it. The same with apples. We raised apples, 
grapes, strawberries, blackberries, and some currants, and we 
used to raise a great many raspberries, but it is difficult to 
ship them, and of course we have no home market, and have to 
ship them away to Minneapolis, St, Paul, Grand Forks and 
Denver, and all through the Northwest, and of course we 
have to raise such things as we can ship. 

Dr. Besse—I don’t know what a younger man than I 
would do, but for a year like this a man wouldn’t want to do 
anything more than attend to his bees; with 125 or 150 col- 
onies he doesn’t want anythingelsetodo. It takes a great deal 
of time to get supers ready, taking off honey and sell it; 
he finds it is about all he wants to do the year around—at 
least Ido. On a small scale a man might keep a few bees and 
follqw gardening or fruit-raising, or something of that kind. 
I think the orchard business, especially for the fruits, would 
go well together. 

Pres. Miller—That one item should be considered. While 
all that is said may be true, it is also true that the busiest 
time in the small-fruit business comes at the busiest time in 
bee-keeping. I had a number of acres in raspberries and 
strawberries, and I found that at the very time when I was 
busiest with the berries I was busiest with the bees. So to- 
day, while I believe with Mr. Whitcomb that fruit-raisers and 
bee-keepers should be close friends and neighbors, I want 
them on the opposite side of the fence, so far as it works in 
my locality. Atleast I don’t want to be the fruit-raiser if 1 
am the bee-keeper, just on account of its coming that way. 
The probability is Mr. Baxter isof such executive ability he 
can oversee the two trades, but if he does much at directly 
overseeing, and doesn’t delegate that overseeing to any one 
else at the busy time of picking berries, it will take about all 
his time, but he probably has some one to helpin both de- 
partments. 

Mr. Baxter—I don’t oversee, Mr. President. I do the 
work myself. I work for extracted honey. If I workt for 
comb honey it would make a big difference. My supers go on 
the hive before the strawberries are ripe. I put enough on so 
that I don’t have to put on more during the season. 

Pres. Miller—So the bees don’t keep you busy at the time 
of the berries ? 

Mr. Baxter—No, sir. 

Mr. Whitcomb—The year 1892 was very wet with us, 
very wet andcold. I had 300 bearing cherry-trees adjacent 
to my aplaries, and during the time that the cherries were in 
full bloom there were two days in which the colonies workt 
profusely on the cherry blossoms. As a result of that we 
harvested upwards of 200 bushels of cherries, while my neigh- 
bors who had no bees got no cherries, and hadto buy their 
cherries of me. Their trees were in just as good condition. 

Pres. Miller—How far apart ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—A mile or two off. Their trees blossomed 
as profusely as mine, and I could not attribute it to anything 
else than the bees pollenizing the cherry blossoms. 


ADULTERATION OF HONEY AND OTHER FOODS. 


Miss Kate Will, a lecturer on ‘Science of Health and 
Pure-Food,” addrest the meeting as follows: 


‘*I read with great pleasure and interest yesterday in the 
newspapers about your resolution to Congress against the 
adulteration of honey. I lecture on health foods, and honey 
is something I am very much interested in, for I consider ita 
health food, and I have contended for quite awhile that it is 
useless to get up State laws on adulteration of foods, that we 
must go before Congress. We are having a series of meetings 
heré on the subject of health, and we talk on different lines, 
and I talk on health food. We had a meeting of that kind 
yesterday. I broughtitup. I told them there that we would 
have to go before Congress for a national law against the 
adulteration of foods. Of course you know better than I do 
how honey is adulterated, and with such a valuable health 
fond as it is, I do wish something cozld be done about it to 
keep it pure and healthy. Iam so glad you have taken it up, 
and I wish you success. Anything I could do through the 
woman’s organizations I would be glad indeed to do.” 

Mr. Whitcomb—I don’t think there is one-half of the 
adulteration of honey that the honey is given credit for. I 
don’t believe there is a gentleman in this room that adulterl 
ates honey. I don’t know anything about it. I couldn’t tel 
anything about it. I would like to know how many present 
adulterate honey. 

Pres. Miller—All those present who adulterate honey 
please hold up their hands. (Laughter.) 

No one responded, and Pres. Miller said, ‘‘ We now stand 
adjourned.” 
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To Several Inquirers. 


One of the unpleasant things for me is to receive a letter con- 
taining a postage stamp ora stampt envelop. When I see one on 
opening a letter. I'm pretty sure that some one wants an answer 
by mail. A number have written me of late asking replies by mail. 
Now just stop a balf minute and think of the time it bas taken to 
write the replies you see on Sule pogo. and remember that it has to 
be done 52 times in the year. and if I answer all of the questions by 
mail, it would use up a good many weeks of the year. Probably 
there is not one question in twenty askt whose answer the corre- 
spondent would not rather receive at once by mail. If I answer at 
once by mail in one case I'd havetodo so in all. See? You 
wouldn’t like it if all the others were answered by mail, for in that 
case this department would cease to exist, and I’ve been led to be- 
lieve that several of the readers of this paper were interested in 
reading the answers given. Now, if you were in my place, could 
you do other than to treat all alike ? 

Another thing. Be sure to say always that you want the answer 
in this journal, if that’s where you want it, no matter if you’ve 
sent questions twenty times before. For altho 1 may be familiar 
with you and your writing, I may not remember whether I replied 
in this or some other paper. C. C. MILLER. 

nD 


Acacia and Acantha as Honey-Trees. 


What kind of a boney-plant is the acacia tree in California ? 
also the acanthus, which is of Japanese origin. Last year we had 
a good flow from them. Do you know if they secrete honey every 
year? Ca.ir. 


ANSWER.—Not being familiar with these trees, it will be a 
favor if some Californian will help us out. 


i 
Management of Weak Colonies. 


I have two weak colonies of bees now, and to judge from ap- 
pearances I should say they each contained about 8,000 workers 
and a queen. Our honey-flow will be here in about six weeks. 
Would I get more bees in time for it, by (1) uniting the colonies 
now, or (2) by leaving them as separate colonies until just before 
the commencement of the honey-flow, and then uniting ? 

TEXAs. 

ANSWER.—Perhbaps you'd get more honey by uniting now than 
by uniting at harvest time, that is, if the colonies are so weak that 
they will need uniting at harvest. Possibly a compromise wouldn’t 
be a bad thing. Take from one of the colonies brood and bees from 
time to time, and give to the other till it becomes very strong. 
Then if it becomes very strong, a week or two before harvest you 
can repay the favor and possibly have the one strong and the other 
in fair condition for the harvest, and get more from the two than 
from a united one. If, however, you find that can’t be done, you 
can then give from the weak to the strong at harvest, and make 
sure of one strong one. 


Suspected Honey--Dividing Colonies Early. 


Last fall I put into winter quarters in our home yard eight col- 
onies, and to-day but three are living—they being weak. I suspect 
that dread disease (foul brood) from the appearance of the combs 
and cappings, and wish to convert the combs into wax and honey, 
and the frames to ashes. Now, I do not know what to do with the 
honey after the operation of rendering. 

1. What use would you advise me to make of it ? 

2. [have about 50 chaff hives, in some of which the suspected 
colonies have been; would you risk putting other colonies into 
them? If not, in their present condition, how can I make them fit 
for use ? 

3. I have 15 colonies in an apiary a few miles from home. 
When, without much risk, can I divide (I expect to send for queens 
and give queens at once) without risk of chilling the brood ? 

I went toa hive this forenoon and cut from one of the combs, 
which I suspect infected, a piece of comb which I send you in this 
mail. You perceive that it lacks the “ropiness”’ and the ‘‘glue-pot”’ 
smell; therefore I can scarcely believe that it is foul brood. 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. If the honey is of good flavor there isno objec- 
tion to using it for table use. Of course not if it is foul and dirty, 
but there is no harm comes to the human stomach from swallow- 
ing some of the minute plants that are so deadly to the larva of 
the bee. If scalded it might be used for feeding, but you better 
not use it for feeding except early in the season, for it wouldn't be 
nice to get any of the scalded honey into the surplus combs, and it 





wouldn’t be wholesome for wintering. Perhaps the best thing 
would be to sell it for what itis, and have it used for printers’ 
rollers or some such manufacturing purpose. 

2. Opinions are divided as to whether it's safe to use a hive in 
which foul brood has been, but you'll do well to be on the safe side 
and not use anything in the least suspicious. Boiling-heat kills 
the foul brood germs, altho freezing does not. If you can have a 
boiler large enough to take in half the hive, scald that, then the 
other half. Another plan is to wet the surface of the hive with 
kerosene, set it on fire, then before it has time to burn the wood 
itself, cover it up so as to smother the fire. Of course you'll take 
out the chaff and burn it. 

I doubt whether yours is foul brood, but there’s no harm in 
being somewhat suspicious. 

3. Lots of harm done by dividing too early. Not merely chill- 
ing brood, but dividing the force when much more rapid gain 
would be made by leaving the force together. You'll hardly gain 
anything before about swarming-time—at least not till the colony 
gets to its fullest strength. 


i 


Sweet Clover. 


1. I sendasample of clover. . Isit the sweet clover of the 
North? Is bokhara clover the sweet clover ? 

2. Where can I get seed of the sweet clover ? 

My bees are doing finely. Fruit-trees are in full bloom here, 
now (March 18.) Inv. TER. 


ANSWERS.—1. As nearly as can be told from the crusht condi- 
tion in which it came, the specimen sent is the common sweet 
clover of the North. Bokhara clover, sweet clover and melilot are 
all one and the same thing. 

2. [See the advertising columns of the Bee Journal.—Epiror. | 


ee 


Feeding in the Spring. 


1. I havea good colony of bees which Ihave to feed. How 
much sugar syrup must I feed them till they can gather enough 
honey toliveon. This is March 24. 

2. Would you encourage brood-rearing this ag SN 

8. I got a colony of bees of a man late last fall. The bees came 
to his orchard and settled in a hive with a few frames. They filled 
the hive full of honey, leaving no room for brood. Now the hive is 
four-fifths full of honey, with combs crosswise and every other 
way, and I want to give them room for brood. Would the follow- 
ing do? Putanew hive filled with frames of foundation on the 
old stand, put an escape on top of the new one, then turn the old 
hive upside down on top of the new one, and drum on the old hive. 
If this will not do. whatcanIdo? Ofcourse the hives are the 
same kind, and I will feed the bees afterwards. Iowa. 


ANSsWERS.—1. Hard to tell just what they'll need, but you'll be 
safe to give anywhere from five to ten pounds, then give more 
later if they need it. 

2. Yes, at least so far as to see there were plenty of stores, and 
keep the bees snug and warm. 

3. Your plan would be likely to lose a lot of brood when brood 
is very valuable. Better set the new hive right under the old one, 
and if they’re at all crowded for reom for brood, there will be no 
doubt about their building down and rearing brood. The only 
trouble might be in case your hives have fast bottoms, but in that 
case you could split the bottom off the old hive. 


i 


T Super—Contraction When Hiving Swarms— 
Candied Unfinisht Sections— 
Use of Queen-Trap. 


1. If you were to fit outanew apiary, would you use the 
T super. or some other one? Why ? 

2. When hiving swarms in a contracted brood-chamber, do 
you use the super the full size of the hive, or contract it also? or 
do you practice contraction in hiving swarms ? 

3. Ihave a nice lot of half or two-thirds filled sections that are 
uncapt, that have a few cells of fall honey in them that has can- 
died. I want them for bait sections in the spring. Sbould they be 
cleaned out, or should they be used as they are, and let the bees 
take care of the candied part ? ; 4 

4. Willa heated plate answer to thin down combs in unfinisht 
sections ? 

5. How about the use of the queen-trap when one can be pres- 
ent only at noon and evenings? Will the swarm return and re- 
main clustered on the trap, or will they enter the hive again 
Should they remain on the trap, would it not be necessary to give 
ventilation from some other source while using the trap? Or 
would you, under the conditions named above, cage the queen 4s 
recommended by some, or practice Doolittle’s plan for preventing 
swarming in out-apiaries ? SOUTHERN OGIO. 


ANswers—1. With my present knowledge, I should use the T 
super, because with it Ican get nice sections of honey with less 
labor than with any other I’ve tried. It is entirely possible, how- 
ever, that some new arrangement may come up that may be better 
than the T super, and if it were possible to wait, I would pot fully 
stock | till 1 had pretty fully investigated. / f 

2. 1 have never practiced contracting a super except in case 0 
a prolonged and very slow harvest. If Ihivedaswarm on less 
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full number of frames, I’m inclined to think I should use 
Call poet but I do so little at hiving swarms that I really don’t 
know what I would do. 

3. I very much doubt whether = can use those sections in 
any possible way to produce first-class comb honey. Certainly it 
wouldn't be first-class if you leave candied honey in them—and the 
bees will not uncandy it—and _ probably can’t get the sections 
emptied in any way so there will not be granules left, and the least 
trace of that kind will affect the fresh honey stored in them. If 
-ou think best to use one of them as a bait in each super, be sure 
to keep it out of any honey you may sell as first-class. 

4. Excellently. Indeed, that’s just what the B. Taylor Handy 
leveler is, with the very important addition that it automatically 
stops the melting when it gets to a certain depth. 

5. In most cases the swarm will return, whether the bees re- 
main altogether with the queen, or all go into the hive, or compro- 
mise the matter by dividing up and going both places. Ventilation 
is important, and additional ventilation will be well unless the trap 
be made very large and open. I think it might be well to give Doo- 
little’s plan a fair trial. It must be remembered, however, that 
what seems to work all right at one time wo | failanother. Also 
that a plan may be entirely successful in Doolittle’s hands, and in 
some other person’s hands a failure, just because some little kink 
is not followed up in one case as in the other, and the kink may be 
so little that Doolittle bimself would hardly suspect it would make 
any difference. For instance, Doolittle said to put sealed queen- 
cells in supers and the young queen would hatch out, kill the old 
queen and take the reins of government into herown hands. I 
tried it on a pretty large scale. The young queens hatcht out all 
right, and in at least one case that I watcht closely the young 
queen was found on the combs in the brood-chamber a day or two 
after emerging from the cell. A day or so later she was gone. In 
every single case the old queen remained and the young queen was 
removed. I learned later, what perhaps I might have known in 
the first place if I had more carefully read instructions, that the 
work should be done at or near the close of the honey harvest. I 
had done it much earlier. So in trying any new thing we must not 
condemn the plan as a failure unless we know to a dead certainty 
that we have fulfilled every condition. 


— 
Spring Fecding—Smaritweed Honey. 


1. I had four colonies wintering on the summer stands, and 
have lost the strongest one from dysentery. They filled the brood- 
combs and 20 one-pound section-boxes of just such honey as I send 
you a sample taken from a section. Now, as I have these sections 
and the eight frames. of which the outside ones are solid. and the 
others more or less filled with this black honey, I would like to 
know if it would be safe or advisable to feed it when the weather 
permits the bees to work every day. I would like very much to 
use the brood-combs, as they are straight and almost free from 
drone-comb. They were drawn last season from full sheets of 
foundation. My bees are within one-half mile of the city ; possibly 
they got into an old molasses barrel. 


2. What kind of honey does smartweed yield ? We have quite 
a lot of it here. 

This honey was gathered in September. My three remaining 
colonies seem strong, and are flying now almost every day. 

New HamPsHIRe. 

ANsWers.—l. It is safe to feed almost anything bees will take 
when they have frequent flights and are not storing in supers, un- 
less it be honey from a foul-broody colony. I should not hesitate 
to use such as you have sent. 

2. There is a difference in what is called smartweed. What is 
perhaps properly called smartweed has an exceedingly acrid taste 
when the leaves are chewed. The plant, however, which yields the 
inost of what is called smartweed honey, if I am rightly informed, 
bas no smarting taste at all, altho the two plants look very much 
alike. Its right name is heart’s-ease. Heart’s-ease honey, altho 
dark. is very much liked, generally, where it abounds, as in the 
Mississippi bottoms. The sample you send is probably a mixture 
of fall flowers and molasses, as there seems to be present quite a 
strong odor of the latter. 

i 


Starting in Bee-Keeping. 


We expect to be novices in the bee-business this spring. We 
Want to start in right. Weare located a little south of the center 
of the State of Minnesota. Please tell usin plain English what 
kind of a hive to get, how made, bow many frames, size of frames, 
how many stories, ete. Any other information about hives that 
would help a beginner would be thankfully received. Now having 
the hive all complete, what kind of bees shall we stock up with? 
We want the standard, the very best for this section. A thumb- 
nail full of your experience as a starter. BROTHERS. 


ANSWER.—First and foremost, and by all means get a good 
text-book. May be you better get two,so you needn't quarrel 
about which shall have it first, for it isn’t pretty for brothers to 
quarrel. There's no harm in having different kinds of books, but 
whatever you do, don’t have more than one kind of frame. At 
least only one size of frame, and probably the nearest to a stand- 
ard size is what is called the Langstroth or Simplicity-Langstroth 
tr (in reality every movable frame is a Langstroth) 175 inches 
ong and 9¢ deep, outside measure. It doesn’t matter so much 
Just what the hive is if you're all right on the frame. Perhaps the 
dovetailed is as good as any. 
ou say, ‘how made,” darkly hinting that you want instruc- 











tions how to make the hive yourselves. Now I’m a good deal of a 
coward, and dare not tell you, for if I should, one of you brothers 
might sometime meet me with a gun in a lonely place, and a jury 
would hardly convict you for shooting any one who should give 
you encouragement to build a hive yourself without any expe- 
rience, when you cen get one all ready to nail together for little 
more than the lumber costs, and everything about it made with 
more exactness than any good mechanic could make it for double 
the money. Even if you think you must make your own hives, get 
one for a pattern. 

Number of frames—that’s a puzzler. I'd like achart of the 
ee on your heads first. If the bees are not to have very much 
intelligent attention, not less than 10 frames, and then they’re not 
so likely to starve in winter. Even with the best attention it’s 
song 10 frames or more are best. certainly for extracted honey. 

ut if your intention is to put all the brains you can into the busi- 
ness (don’t forget a good book) perhaps an 8-frame hive run two 
stories part or all of the time — be best. With more than eight 
frames to the hive, you will hardly want more than one story for 
comb honey, and perhaps not more than one story for brood if you 
run for extracted. 

Now, as a matter of importent advice, I must not forget to 
mention a good text-book on bees as the very first thing. you 
can’ fet one in any other way, sell out your right to the American 
Bee Journal and invest the money in a book, and then I’m sure 

ou’ll find some way to get the journal afterward, but get the 

k in some way, and then study it thoroughly. You’l) find some 
things then that you'd like to ask questions about, and this depart-- 
ment is always open for people like you. 

eres | io to answer what kind of bees. I can only answer 
for myself. If it was as easy to get one kind as another, I’d bave 

ure Italian. If there were no other bees within five miles of me, 

’d have pure Italians anyhow. But if common blacks are within 
a mile, it doesn’t matter so much bow you start, for your stock 
will be mixt more or less anyhow, and you can get fresh blood 
after you start. Expr e on bees costs so much, that in the 
latter case you might do well to start with whatever kind you can 
a get right near you, and then you can get a pure queen after- 
ward. Better start with the wrong kind of bees than the wrong 
kind of frames. You can change the bees better than the frames. 
Don’t forget the book. 





Questions on Size of Hrood-Chamber. 


1. How does G. M. Doolittle’s article on page 49, favoring a 10- 
frame bive, correspond with your experience in using two 8-frame 
bodies for one brood-chamber ? 

2. What is the greatest number of frames you have had occu- 
pied with brood when the white clover flow began, where the 
queen bad access to 16 frames ? 

3. Suppose we have 12 frames in one body, and reduce to eight 
frames at the opening of white clover,as per Mr. Doolittle (re- 
moving trood if necessary), and put on a 32-section super, would 
you consider such a colony in good condition to gather the greatest 
possible amount of surplus? If not, why ? 

4. Ifa10-frame body will give the queen all the room needed, 
would it not be economy both of time and money to use the 10- 
frame instead of two 8-frame bodies ? 

5. Would you recommend other than the 8-frame hive, (one or 
two-story for the brood-nest) where white and alsike clover gives 
the main surplus, and heart’s-ease, Spanish-needle and other fall 
flowers generally yield until frost ? Iowa. 


Answers.—l. Mr. G. M. Doolittle is well informed, a careful 
observer and a conscientious adviser, and you're quite safe in 
trusting him. My experience corresponds in the main with his; 
whatever of difference there may be you will find in replies to 
your other questions and in summing up. 

. [may have had more than 14 frames with brood in them, 
but I hardly think I've had more than what would be called 14 
frames of brood. 

8. One thing I should not like about it is, that a fourth of the 
sections would be without any brood-combs under them, and I 
never could get bees to work as well in such sections. 

4. Decidedly yes, if there is room for the queen and the neces- 
sary stores. 

5. I don’t know. 

And now I may say on this whole subject of deciding as to the 
size of a hive, if I bad to choose and start all afresh, I would have 
some difficulty to decide. Many things are to be considered. I 
certainly would not think of using an 5-frame hive and confining a 
colony to that the year round. In some cases a 10-frame hive 
wouldn't be big enough, and then it would be convenient to en- 
large to 14 or 16 frames. Having a space under sections filled with 
dummies doesn’t work satisfactorily, and on that account the 8- 
frame hive would have the preference. Other things being equal, 
a strong man would choose a 10-frame hive, and a weak one the 
smaller. Having two stories is more trouble than having a larger 
hive in one story. It’s less trouble to have a large hive well stored 
for winter than a small one. The man who uses two stories must 
count on giving his beesclose attention at the right time. His bees 
will take care of themselves better in a large hive. Butif I were 
obliged to use only one story the year round, 1 suspect I’d want it 
larger than 10 frames. 


TT 2 
Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 


should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offers on page 223. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended ~ J the — action of the American Philological A«so- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t’’ when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 








The Pure Food Congress.—Last week we gave 
a short report from Rev. E. T. Abbott, who, with Hon. 
Eugene Secor, was a delegate to the Pure Food and Drug Con- 
gress which met last month in Washington, D.C. Now we 
have the privilege of presenting an interesting report by Mr. 
Secor, Genera] Manager of the United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. It will be read with interest, and is as follows: 


REPORT OF DELEGATE TO THE PURE FOOD CONGRESS. 


The ‘‘ Pure Food and Drug Congress” which held a three- 
days’ session in Washington, beginning March 2, was a nota- 
ble and important gathering. Notable in its personnel, 
notable in the earnestness exhibited by its members, and nota- 
ble in the fact that not a suspicious breath was detected on 
any delegate during the life of the body. This fact alone 
marks its lofty purpose and its fealty to a high ideal. Re- 
formers need nostimulant to action except a noble aim. The 
delegates and visitors were of such character and ability as 
to impress one with the idea that some important object was 
behind the motive which brought them together. 


Altho this was the first national gathering of the kind, 
21 States and about 15 organizations were represented by 
regularly appointed delegates. From those States which 
have the best and most efficient pure food laws—notably Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New York—the largest delegations were 
present. These States, having had the most experience in 
trying to enforce State laws against adulteration and mis- 
branding, feel the necessity of national legislation along the 
same lines. 

Leading chemists, celebrated physicians, and earnest 
educators, were in attendance. Dr. H. W. Wiley, who is at 
the head of the Division of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, gave a very instructive lecture 
before the Congress, illustrated by samples of food products 
most generally adulterated. Secretary Wilson was present 
and addrest the body, as well as Congressmen. 

The object of this congre3s was to unite all food and drug 


interests on a uniform plan of operation before the Congress 
of the United States. Heretofore every specialized interest 
was pressing its own claims independent of all other interests, 
The M. D.’s thought only of drugs, the dairymen only of but- 
ter, the bee-keepers only of honey, etc. If all these and aj} 
other organizations representing people who demand honesty 
in the preparation, branding and marketing of all products, 
especially those intended for human consumption, could unite 
on acommon ground, and unitedly present to the Congress of 
the United States thelr combined influence in the interest of 
the unprotected consumer, a long stride forward would be 
accomplisht. 

Competition in business is now so intense that the honest 
manufacturer or dealer in food products or medicines hag no 
show in the market of the country. Adulteration, misbrand- 
ing, and imitations, are carried on to such an extent and pro- 
duced with such skill, and are prest upon the public with 
such persistency and adroitness that the conscientious manuv- 
facturer of food or drug preparations cannot compete and 
prosper. Therefore, in the promotion of the pure-food idea 
we have not only the consumer with us, but alsoall dealers 
and manufacturers who would prefer honesty to fraud if they 
can be protected in their business, 

State laws alone are insufficient. Decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court touching the interstate feature of our 
commerce renders it necessary to reinforce State laws by 
national enactment. 

The aim of this convention was to agree on a Bill to pre- 
sent to Congress. The Brosius Pure Food Bill, which had 
already been introduced in the House, was taken up and care- 
fully considered by a committee of 25, representing every 
food and drug interest. Mr. Abbott was placed on this com- 
mittee. Heand I first went over the Bill very carefully, 
keeping in mind the industry which we represented, and 
when it had been considered in committee I noticed it was re- 
ported back endorsing the suggestions made. 


Thus the Bill ran the gauntlet of every interest repre- 
sented in the convention. When reported back it was taken 
up section by section in committee of the whole, and almost 
unanimously endorst. It will therefore go through Congress 
with the united influence of nearly all the Pure Food organi- 
zations; all manufacturers of foods, medicines and condi- 
ments who are honest; all dealers who would rather sel! a 
pure preparation than an adulterated one, and all consumers 
for it goes without saying, that the great mass of people want 
honest dealing—they want to pay for what they buy, and not 
pay a high price for a cheap article. 

I said that heretofore there has been a great diversity of 
opinion regarding the ideal pure-food Jaw. Some wanted 
imitation butters prohibited. Some wanted glucose tazt out of 
competition. Some thought that all combinations and mix- 
tures should be outlawed. But the sober, second thought of 
all the interests brought together at this convention was to 
allow the greatest freedom to manufacturer and consumer 
consistent with honesty. 

If the people prefer glucose to extracted honey, let them 
buy it; but they have a right to know what they get, and 
ought not to pay for the former when they get the latter. The 
bottler has no right to label pure glucose, or any package 
containing any portion of it, ‘*Pure White Clover Honey.” 
This is what they are doing now, and this is what the pro- 
ducer of honey has to compete against. 


Now let every bee-keeper write a personal letter to his 
Kepresentative and Senator, asking them in the interest of fair- 
ness to every honest industry to vote and urge the early con- 
sideration and adoption of the Brosius Bill, H. R. No. 5441. 
Something like the following might do, in writing to your 
representative in Congress, if nothing better can be said: 


To tHe Hon. 





Washington, D. C., : 

Dear Sir :—As one of your constituents who is interested in the 
subject of food adulteration, and anxious that all preparations o! 
food and drugs shall be put on the market for exactly what they 
are, I write to ask your support and influence for the Brosius Pure 
Food Bill, H. R. No. 5441, now before Congress, which I under- 
stand to be in the interest of honest branding of all preparations 
consumed by man. , 

I represent an industry which is suffering from the unjust and 
dishonest competition of acheap and inferior adulterant, but I 
ask your support of this Bill because I believe it will protect all 
honest producers and dealers, and discourage fraud and decet 
the preparation of everything intended for human food, and — 
aid in the enforcement of State laws enacted in the interest © 
pure food. Respectfully yours, 





‘ Bee-Ke eper. 


I have only to add that the delegates of the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union received full recognition at the conven: 
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granted equal rank and honor with other organized indus- 
tries. They were able to correct some false impressions, and 
to place the industry of honey-production on an equal footing 
with other rural occupations before the promoters of Pure 
Food legislation. EuGENE SEcor, 
Delegate to the National Pure Food and Drug Congress. 
Forest City, lowa, March 29, 1898. 


We give nearly all our editorial space this week to the 
above subject, because we believe it isan exceedingly impor- 
tant one. We trust that bee-keepers will at once act upon 
the suggestion made by Mr. Secor, so that their Congressmen 
may be prepared to vote intelligently when the Brosius Bill 
comes before them for action. 

Judging from the reports made by Messrs. Abbott and 
Secor, we blieve that it was one of the wisest things possible 
for the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union to send its delegates 
to the Pure Food Congress. They did their work well, and as 
Mr. Secor says in his last paragraph, ‘‘ placed the industry of 
honey-production on an equal footing with other rural occu- 
pations before the promoters of Pure Food legislation.” 


—_—_—_—-o- 


Paul Whitebread and His Apiary.—Mr. 
Whitebread, whose apiary is shown on the first page this 
week, writes us as follows about himself and his apiary : 


I was born Oct. 31, 1869, in Luzerne Co., Pa., where I 
have ever since had my home. In 1892 I became interested 
in bees and bought a colony in a box-hive at a public sale. 
The next spring I sent to Ohio for a colony of Italians in an 
8-frame dovetailed hive, then I subscribed for a bee-paper 
and bought all the best bee-books I could find, and increast 
my bees by artificial and natural swarming. I never lost a 
swarm by absconding (going to the woods at swarming, or any 
other time), but I had heavy winter losses till I filled the upper 
stories with chaff, and laid something across the top of the 
frames for the bees to pass from one comb to another. 


Last spring (1897) I started with 45 colonies, and in- 
creast by natural swarming to 65. I got 1,100 pounds of 
comb honey. I produce no extracted. 

A few years ago but very few bees were kept around here, 
but now there are lots of them, and nearly all Italians or 
hybrids, and in improved hives. I have tried the different 
races of bees, and have settled on the 3-banded leather-col- 
ored Italians; and in hives I find the 8-frame dovetail with 
Hoffman frames my choice, but I was thinking the hive and 
frames might be a little deeper, so I built 16 hives 2% inches 
deeper than the regular dovetail, and had them filled with 
swarms. They winter bees most excellently, and I have had 
some in use now two seasons, and I could find no difference in 
the amount of honey gathered per colony between the stan- 
dard and the deep frames. 

I have in my apiary 65 colonies—45 in regular dovetailed 
hives, 16 in deeper hives, but same width and length as the 
regular dovetail, twoin hives with frames 13x9, one Ameri- 
can, and one box-hive. The hives stand in rows 6 feet apart, 
aad 3 feet apartin the rows. All the hives face the south, 
and are on stands 4 to 6 inches high. 


On the corner of the hive with the cover off, is my ‘‘ smoke 
engine ;” and the frame I holdin my hands isa Hoffman. It 
was ratber cold, and the bees were clustered on the center of 
the combs when the photographer came, it being Nov. 17, 
1897, almost too late to open a hive. 

They were nearly all packt for winter, with chaff in the 
upper story or super. (Myself you can see in the picture, but 
my wife you cannot, for I have none.) 

PAUL WHITEBREAD. 


Perhaps by the time Mr. W. has another picture of his 
aplary taken, he will have it a little more complete, showing 
his wife, who, no doubt, whether or not she is a good baker, 


will ever after be sure of having good ‘** White bread” in her 
house. 


an iin al 


A Convention in Wisconsin.— Mr. N. E. 
France, the hustling State Inspector of apiaries for Wiscon- 
sin, expects to hold a meeting of bee-keepers at Ft. Atkinson, 
Aprilll. He has already promises of an attandance of 60. 
This will be a fine opportunity for bee-keepers in Jefferson 
= Wis., to meet Inspector France, and also to have a good 
‘ee-convention. Go if you can, and help in the meeting. 
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To Preserve Combs of Pollen, take them when they are 
fresh from the hive; with a dredging-box, powder them with 
fine sugar, lightly knock off the superfluous sugar, and then 
put them away in a suitably dry place.—Noerdl. Bztg. 


Selling Honey—Producing honey is one thing, and sell- 
ing it another, in the judgment of Friedemann Greiner (Glean- 
ings, page 169), and he thinks it might be well if New York 
bee-men had something like a honey-exchange, with some one 
like S. A. Niver for salesman. 


Slant of Cells.—E. R. Jones says in Southland Queen, 
that in transferring brood-combs it doesn’t matter which side 
up the combs are that were used for brood-rearing when first 
built, but those first used for storing honey are built with an 
upward slant, and are better right side up. 


The Holtermann Hive-Cover, as described in Canadian 
Bee Journal, is one which telescopes half an inch, has two 
end-pieces, two side-pieces, a bottom-board, galvanized iron 
top, with packing of ashes, sand or loam between the boards 
andiron. Claims to be cheap—doesn’t say how cheap—water- 
tight, and a good protection against heat and cold. Surely 
aiming in the right direction. 


A Longing for Better Spelling crops out in a foot-note 
in Gleanings. The editor says: ‘‘I wish both precedent and 
custom would permit us to spell by the phonetic method; that 
we might even go as far as Bro. York, in the American Bee 
Journal; but as we do so much printing for other parties, 
our printers and proof-readers would be in a snarl of confu- 
sion if we attempted to carry on the twosystems—can’t dv it.” 


Score One for Full Sheets.—American Bee-Keeper quotes 
J. A. Green at the Chicago convontion, on the use of comb 
foundation in section honey: ‘‘If you havea small strip in 
the top the consumer can tellit; if not, nine times out of ten 
he can’t detect it ;” and adds thatif thereis a difference in 
the foundation and natural septum, to associate the two in 
one section is to invite the attention of the consumer to the 
contrast. 


Breeding from Good Stock.—Of late considerable has 
been said about breeding to improve stock. The editor of 
Gleanings has seemed just a wee bit inclined to throw cold 
water on some phases of it, but the editor of American Bee- 
Keeper says, ‘*Too much cannot be said regarding the im- 
provement of our stock.” J. B. Case gives a strong illustra- 
tion of gain in amount of crops, simply by rearing queens 
from colonies that gave largest yields. 


Cause of Low Honey Prices.—Ed Jolley, in American 
Bee-Keeper, thinks one reason for low price of honey is the 
fact that producers rush off the crop to commission-men, and 
they being overloaded, each one tries to put the price a little 
lower than others to give their shippers first chance, and this 
honest effort results in low prices forall. Another factor is 
competition with sugar and syrups. Thinks unity among 
producers and thorough organization the desideratum. 


Working Up the Honey-Trade—J. H. Martin is backt 
up by the editor of Review in saying the permanent results of 
honey exhibitions at fairs are by no means as great as gen- 
erally supposed. People see so much of everything and look 
so fast that few permanent customers are made. Much more 
efficacious are exhibitions for a day or more at groceries, ex- 
plaining to customers and distributing honey-leaflets. The 
California Exchange has been doing a good thing by keeping 
two hustling agents on the road to drum up trade. - 


Effects of Different Honey-Flows.—In Gleanings, R. C. 
Aikin gives some of the results of his observations from scale- 
colonies. He thinks something like a third of the ingathered 
nectar is lost in evaporation. With adaily average of 1¢ 
pounds, even strong colonies could scarcely be induced to do 
anything in sections, the tendency being to lengthen the cells 
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in the brood-chamber and crowd the honey in there, rather 
than to build comb in a new place. In 1894 he got more ex- 
tracted than comb, but a lot of the extracted-honey colonies 
starved in winter and the rest had to be fed in spring, making 
the advantage over comb honey more apparent than real. 
Bait sections were filled, no matter where they were put in the 
super, being usually the only ones filled. For good work in 
sections, especially in the hands of any but an expert, he 
thinks a flow of three to four pounds per day js needed. 


A Robber-Stopper.—A simple and ingenious instrument 
to stop robbing is given by M. Pirson, in Rucher Belge. Take 
a cigar-box (any similar box will answer, even a paste-board 
box) ; remove the lid and one of the sides. At one end make 
a hole about 3¢ inch square, so that one bee ata time can 
pass, and cut out of the bottom a strip perhaps 4 inches by . 
Place it at the entrance of the hive, closing any partof the 
entrance not closed by the robber-stopper, and the robbers are 
afraid to go in the large hole. If a single one enters the small 
hole it will be dispatcht. 


Disturbing Bees in Winter.—Editor Hutchinson copies 
C. P. Dadant’ article from the Busy Bee, in which he strongly 
argues the damage arising from winter disturbance, then 
calls up the discussion in the first number of the Review pub- 
lisht, in which were given many instances where bees had 
been disturbed during the winter repeatedly, moved from one 
part of the country to another, hives opened in cellar, bees 
fed, etc., and no harm done. Well, it’s some comfort to know 
that one doesn’t really need to kick ’em around much in win- 
ter, anyhow. REN Ta 

Sweet Clover.—Prof. Cook is taken to task in Gleanings 
for his sweet clover views. The editor says: ‘‘My, oh my! 
where has Prof. Cook been these years?” Mr. Boardman and 
a dozen others can show him that stock prefer it to other 
fodder ; the Ohio Experiment Station that were once down on 
it, favors now its introduction, and in some parts of the West 
hundreds of acres of it are grown, and hundreds of tons of it 
cut for fodder. Heends up bysaying: ‘* Where nothing else 
grows itis a Godsend. I should almost as soon expect to hear 
Prof. Cook say the world is not round as to argue against 
sweet clover.” ws 

Cleats vs. Handholes for Hives.—The Straw man of 
Gleanings gloats over the fact that two such men as Mr. 
Boardman and Mr. Doolittle agree with him in preferring 
cleats to handholes for handling hives, to which the editor 
replies: ‘*I am half inclined to believe that you and Mr. 
Boardman are right; but keep this to yourself. We make 
the handholes because they are cheaper, take less room in 
crating, and because bee-keepers generally are satisfied with 
them. I suppose the fact is, the average bee-man does not 
lug his bees in and out of the cellar as much as you and Mr. 
Boardman do, and that is why he doesn’t complain.” 


Variation in Bees.—J. E. Crane, in an interesting article 
in Review, declares that variation in bees as to their different 
characteristics, is fully as great as among other domestic ani- 
mals, and as valuable. He instances difference in temper, 
comb-building, promptness in working in supers, daubing 
with propolis, gathering pollen, swarming, etc. He instances 
one colony that had the peculiar trait of tearing down their 
brood-combs in spring apparently out of pure cussedness, and 
after they had done so for the third spring he knockt out the 
trait by changing the queen. The moral of it all is that there 
isa fine field for intelligent and progressive bee-keepers to 
greatly improve their stock by proper selection. 


Somewhat Voracious Mosquito-Hawks.—The voraci- 
ousness of mosquito-hawks or dragon-flies that fill the air by 
tens of thousands around apiaries in localities near the sea in 
the South, catching and devouring bees by wholesale is some- 
thing frightful according to the editor of the American Bee- 
Keeper. On several occasions he caught two that were eat- 
ing bees, allowed one to eat all that was eatable of the other; 
‘*then turning the long, slender posterior of the still eager 
gourmand to its bead, it would immediately proceed to con- 
sume its own body with the same apparent avidity and relish 
that it bad shown for its earlier victims, the bees.” So those 
Florida fellows are not without their own troubles. 


Plain and Tall Sections are not favorably considered in 
the Canadian Bee Journal. The editor says go slow and look 
on foraseason. He says ‘it is unreasonable to suppose that 
the bee-space, secured through an attachment to the separator 
instead of the section, would give a better-filled section.” 














Thinks bee-keepers who adopt this style of section will be dis- 
appointed and lose money. S. T. Pettit calls the plain section 
‘ta silly fad.” If the bees are crowded as he usually crowds 
his to get well-finisht sections, the cappings would be fastened 
to the fence. ‘This talk about less peep-holes and better- 
finisht sections is all nonsense.” He objects to a'tall section 
that the foundation is more liable to sag and cur! out of shape 
than in a square one; may look a little better, but there wil] 
be no more money in it in the end. 


Bee-Keeping for Farmers.—D. N. Ritchey is very em- 
phatic in the belief that every farmer should keep bees, and 
says a farmer who hasn’t one or more colonies is not up to the 
times, which is a little rough on T. B. Terry and other leading 
agriculturists. He thinks not five per cent. of the farmers 
have honey on the table as food, and he probably might have 
made the percentage much smaller without distressing the 
truth. A notable statementis this: ‘' I can show you farm- 
ers living by me who had not had a crop of clover seed for 20 
years, until I moved here and bred my bees to sucha size 
that they can work on the red clover; and now they are get- 
ting large yields of the very best of seed.”—Busy Bee. 


Plain Sections are somewhat discust by Hasty in the Re - 
view. Apparently taking it for granted that they will be filled 
out more plumply than the others, with almost certainly no 
collusion with Doolittle he falls into the same line of argu- 
ment, picturing the not over-skillful Bridget as with case- 
knife in hand,-she cuts out the honey. ‘‘Half the time the 
knife wanders away from the wood. Besides the main square, 
several thin slices of comb have to be stackt on one side of the 
plate, to the serious detriment of looks.” Where the outside 
row of cells is not sealed, even a child can see where to cut. 
The edges of the cake are all nicely rounded off to start with, 
and will remain so. He concludes that plain sections will look 
best at grocer’s and the other kind on the table, and ‘“ good 
looks on the table are all our customers are willing to pay for 
when once their minds are directed to the matter. And those 
of us who sell largely to consumers are likely to do some mis- 
sionary work right in that spot.” 

Plain Sections.—A little set-to in Review between Doo- 
little and the editor. Referring to that beautiful picture in 
the Review of the four plain and four old-style sections, in 
which the plain ones were so much better fille’ out next the 
wood, Doolittle says he decided at once he preferred for his 
own use one of the old-style sections because it would cut out 
more easily, look better on the plate, and not drip so much. 
He thinks also that the two lots of sections were not built by, 
the same strain of bees. Hutchinson doesn’t know about the 
bees that built the two lots, and admits he’d choose for his own 
use same as Doolittle, but gets back at him in good style by 
saying, ‘‘the time when we, as producers and sellers of honey, 
wish a section to look the most attractive, is when it sits on 
the counter and there isa man with 15 cents in his pocket 
standing in front of itand trying to decide whether it is best 
to have the money and the honey change places.” He also 
considers it very important that the comb should be well filled 
to the wood to secure safety in shipping, and even in handling 
after it reaches the grocer. 


Cleome Pungens, or Giant Spider-Plant.—Rarely does 
one see any notice taken of bee-keepers’ interests in seed 
catalogs, but here is a notice of one of the novelties in flower 
seeds of several years ago, in the catalog of R. Scott & Son: 

‘*This is one of our native annuals, but little known and 
yet well worthy of general cultivation. Itis a robust plant, 
growing vigorously four to five feet high, unaffected by wind 
or weather, and flowering profusely and continuously for 
months. In fact, it isa perpetual bloomer ; it begins to flower 
when only a small plant, the spikes continuing to increase in 
size as the plant grows, until they reach upward of two feet 
in length. The flowers are very showy, with long, slender 
stamens; single petals measuring an inch across, and of a 
bright rose color. As the spikes grow and the lower flowers 
drop off, the curious seed-pods are formed—the plant matur- 
ing ripe seed while still in full bloom. These long, slender 
seed-pods, reaching out in every direction, are carried upon 
still longer stipules, giving the effect of a many-legged spider, 
with the bright bunch of flowers as the head. As a back- 
ground, in a group or scattered among shrubbery, Cleome 
Pungens is very effective; it grows freely from seed sowr in 
the open ground, thrives luxuriantly, and blooms al] summer, 
no matter how unfavorable the season may be. It is also one 
of the very best honey-producing plants. The bees delight in 
it, and cluster about it constantly while the flowers are open, 
which is after 5 o’clock in the afternoon and before 10 a. m. 
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TO WRITE US 
D0 NOT FAIL FOR PRICES 
ON THE—— 


Piece SECTION 


In both Small and Large 
Quantities.... 


We have all the up-to-date Machinery, 
and our lumber is a8 white as snow. . 





THE ONE-PIECE SECTION 
co 


MPANY, 
Prairie Du Chien, Crawford Co., Wis. 
February 10th, 1898. 70tf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Tig RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 


The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also telis 
"ou all about California Agriculture and 
Horticulture. $1.00 per Year; Six Months, 
50 cents. Sample Copies 10 vents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218N. MainSt.. - Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read what J.I. PARENT,O 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—"We 
a cut with one of your Com- 

bined last winter 
50 chaff hiv: 7-in. 
100 we oe 500 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a deal of other 
work. is nnn Pie have 














hives, a. to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will. 

Catalogue and ce - List 


Free. Address, W. ¥.& JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 995 Ruby 8t.. Rockford, Lil. 


Farm Bee-Keeving. 


The only bee-paper in the United 
States edited exclusively in the in- 
terest of the farmer bee-keeper and 
the beginner is THE BUSY BEE, 
publisht by— 

Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE COPY NOW. 


The American Poultry Journal, 


32% DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, . ILL. 


tbat is over a quarter of a cent- 

A Journal ory'ota — we 4 growing must 
ssess merit of its ° 

field must be a valuable one. et tere 


Such is the American 50 cents a year. 








Poultry Journal. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





If you want 


nesnse-- Honey Extractor 


Get Williams’ Automatic Reversible 
And You Have It. Address, 
VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS, 


10Ett Barnum, Wisconsin. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


H 








““Fixin’ Fences’”’ 


epring is > Tn 6 - ”” 
Sor pent needless. No “top rails to lay up, 


every 

«ito chase down the lz t 
01 J ¢ 1¢ lane a 
Page Fence is used. 
and prices, 


ter every storm if 
Send for ‘‘spring styles’’ 
> See our ad. in next issue. 

AGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee J ournal when writing. 
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Gathering Pollen. 

My bees are doing very wellhere. The 
have been gathering pollen since Feb. 5, 
and will soon work on tree blossoms. 

OscaR GESSNER. 

DeKalb Co., Ga., Feb. 25. 





Two Seasons’ Report. 


I started with 5 colonies of bees two 
years ago, increast to 13, and lost one. Last 
year I increast to 32, and removed 700 
pounds of nice comb honey in one-pound 
sections. Success to the American Bee 
Journal. Joun H. Amos. 





Not a Good Season. 


I have 22 colonies that seem to be all 
right. Last season was not a very good 
one with us. I had 14 colonies in the 
spring, sold 3 swarms, increast to 22, and 
got 300 pound of comb honey. I sold it at 
124 cents. Ww. M. MILTON. 

Franklin Co., Kans., March 5. 


The Season of 1897. 


My bees did very ‘well in 1897. I started 
with 17,increast to 31, doubled back to 25 
colonies, and got about 500 pounds of “we 
about half comb and half extracted. y 
bees seem to be in good condition so far 
this winter. WINCHESTER RICKEL. 

Kosciusko Co., Ind., Feb. 20. 


Seem to be Wintering All Right. 


I have taken the American Bee Journal 
for a good many years, and could not keep 
bees without it. am wintering 1438 colo- 
nies, and they seem to be wintering per- 
fectly. Ihad about 13,000 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey last year from 100 colonies, 
spring count. F. B. FARRINGTON. 

Winnebago Co., Iowa., Feb. 21. 











Hopes for a Good Crop. 


Bees are all alive. The sun shines and 
the spots don’t show much now. I feel 
fairly well, and hope for a good honey 
crop, and a better market. It has been 
weak the past two years. I have quitea 
lot of honey on band, andif I could find 
ready sale 1 would be content to stick to 
it, but lexpect to stick without the con- 
tent, any way, if not any improvement. 
Swim or sink. E. H. StuRTEVANT. 

Washington Co., N. Y., March 2. 


Several Seasons’ Report. 


I commenced in 1895 with 2 colonies, and 
got no honey or swarms that year, but in 
1896 I got about 15 pounds of, surplus and 
3swarms. I lost one in wintering. in 1897, 
and had 4 left in the spring. I had 9 
swarms, and about 200 pounds of honey, 
and to-day all my bees are having a good 
flight—12 colonies in all. I lost one colony 
last fall. It became queenless. I winter 
my bees on the summer stands. 

B. F. StuRGEON. 

Columbiana Co., Ohio, March 7. 








That Big Yield of Honey. 


I see I have been called up to explaina 
mistake; alsolI received a private letter or 
two ‘calling me down,”’ something in the 
same manner as did Mr. H. F. Baker, 
of Florida, for reporting such a large yield 
of honey. 

In the first place, I did not intend any- 
thing should be printed. All I said was to 
give the editor to understand that I was 
getting a great deal of satisfaction from 
the American Bee Journal. I did not have 





Sweet ¢ Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10D 25D 50b 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 


Alsike Clover........ -70 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover......... .80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Oo. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for Queens of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians and Steel 
Gray Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested, either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each, Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, 82 
each. Straight 5-Banded or “ Faultless” 
Queens, $5.00 each. satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co., TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


%, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth N Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEeE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general,etc etc, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. FP. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR PRIGES sf Wevtre mae 
ing the new 
Champion Chafi-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you 8888 

K. H. SCHMIDT & ©O., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 














= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultura!l Field more 
completely than an other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“"— Bee-Keaper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
le Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! pace"Gataiog tor te08. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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any thought of telling a bigstory. I only 
intended to say that we have a little honey 
in this State, and that I can divide and get 
some honey. I think from the result I did 
obtain, I could almost or quite obtain the 
results reported, that is, taking it as the 
editor explained, by taking the whole in- 
crease, as we havea very heavy fall flow. 


The statement I intended to make was 
that, from a colony artificially made, that 
is, one artificial swarm hived on only starters, I 
took off 137 one-pound sections of honey. 
Now, how the figure of the 1-pound sec- 
tions got fastened on to the 137, Icannot un- 
derstand. But I could tella story much 
larger than I intended, but I don’t want to 
get the reputation for big stories. 

Clay Co., 8. D.: THos. CHANTRY. 


[It looks as if we got Mr. Chantry’s fig- 
ures somewhat mixt. We are glad to give 
the correction.—EDITOoR. | 


_- _ >- ——me -..!UC!UCUC™!O!CO 


Results of the Past Season. 


We had a good flow of whiteclover honey 
till July 4, and got some of the finest honey 
Ihave seen. But we had dry months of 
July and August, and the bees stopt short 
carrying in any honey until the first of 
September, when we had a good honey-flow 
again, but it was of a dark color. Our 
average was 75 pounds per colony. We 
bave had a mild winter so far, and bees are 
wintering well, both in the cellar and on 
the summer stands. J. G. Ristow. 

Winnebago Co., Iowa, Feb. 21. 





First Flight Since Thanksgiving. 


The bees had a good flight here Feb. 8— 
the first since along about Thanksgiving. 
They are affected with dysentery, and have 
spotted the hives considerable. I have lost 
but one colony, that starved with honey on 
the opposite frame, the weather being so 
cold that they could not reach it. It wasin 
a single-walled hive. To-day the weather 
is more springlike, and for the bees favor- 
able, with no bottom to the roads, the mud 
being so deep that it is almost impossible to 
get around with a team. J. M. Youne. 

Cass Co., Nebr., Feb. 14. 





Anti-Adulteration—Gathering Pollen. 


Iam deeply interested in the pure food 
and drug movement. I think it is one of 
the most important subjects now before 
the American people. It seems to me that 
enough poison has gone down the throats 
of the people in adulterated food. The 
bees have been confined to the hives but 
three or four days at a time this winter. 
They have been gathering pollen from 
maple and elm for some days. The honey- 
flow is not affected here by rainfalls in the 
same way it isin California. For instance, 
the poplar is the first important flow, 
and at that time of year we have sudden 
heavy rains which frequently come when 
it is in bloom, washing away the nectar. 

Icould not think of doing without the 
American Bee Journal. JNo. M. KEL.y. 

Jackson Co., Ala., Feb. 22. 


Mild Winter— Manzanita Honey. 


I lost one of my colonies last fall by 
worms, being unable to attend to them, 
but I bave 13 colonies left to start with in 
the spring. We have had a very mild win- 
ter here so far. The bees have been gath- 
ering pollen for about two weeks from the 
willow and hazel. The peach blossoms are 
beginning to open. I am afraid we will 
have an early spring, and kill all our fruit 
if the weather doesn’t change. Our coldest 
nights this winter were about the first two 
weeks in January. My bees look fine. I 
am just able to hobble out to my bee-house. 
I have a bee-house with two rows of hives 
facing east and west. I do not think we 
can do without a bee-house here, on ac- 
count of the long, hot summer. 


I have noticed that the manzanita does 
not bloom every year. I would like to hear 
from some of the others about manzanita 











A Good Bicycle Free 


Now, then, young men and young 
ladies, also boys and girls, take advan. 
tage of this offer and get a Wheel 
(A THOROUGHLY GOOD ONE) with 
a little work. To increase our circula- 
tion we have made arrangements with a 
first-class concern in this city to furnish 
us with their well-known 1898 Model 


a ATAMO WHEELS 


at a price which enables us to give one FIREE as a premium for sending us 
50 New Subscriptions to the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. You can send 
them in as taken, and when your list of 50 is complete, we will ship your beautiful 
wheel, freight paid, to your nearest depot. - This wheel retails in the ordinary way 
at $50.00—and it concerns nobody but ourselves how we managed to get in on the 
inside cut price. For 40 Subscriptions we will ship a Juvenile of the same make, 
Below we give specifications: : 

Frame—Shelby Seamless Tubing. 1% Main Frame. 
Crown—Oval (drop forged.) Handle Bars—Steel or wood, drop or upturn; cork grips. Wheels 
—28inch. Pedals—rattrap. Rims—bestelm. Tires—Morgan & Wrightor Vim. Spokes— 
selected piano wire. Bearings—Tool steel (turned by experts.) Gear—64 to 80. Saddle—leather 
(rubber or felt neck.) Weight—23 to 25 pounds. Color—black, maroon, nicely striped. Special 
color by arrangement. Furnishings—Tool bag oiler, wrench, air pump, etc. 


Ladies’ model built on same lines with the usual difference between sexes, such as rubber 
pedals, ete. 
GE 


Address. 
ORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
(SS If you preter to buy for cash, send us $35 for the wheel. 





Connections—Steel (selected.) Fork 





EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


......To have a copy of...... 


we Qur 1898 Catalog »« 


(GS Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in ‘mailing you a copy 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


TRIKE RSET 





PRICES OF BINGHAM PERFECT 


Bee-Smokers and Honey-Knives! 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. 018.08; each, by mail, “® 
n ° le ; . 





EERIE LORI OTT 34¢ in. stove. Doz. 

OCORABSTO® oo 00 ce cccdec cscs seoscceccosce at stove. Doz. 6.50; - 1.00 
DED 00:00 coccocesddtedconersestebicnet 2%-in. stove. Doz. 5.110; ” 90 
PURER cccccccccesccesdccessostescocssces 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; * 70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.5); re 60 
Honey-Knife a ° ° ° Doz. 6.00; 80 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 
Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
workings, but thinkiog 1 wows — er a — summer, i write for a circu 
lar. Ido not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. Y 
January 27, 1~97. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 
Mr. Bingham, Dear Sir:— Please send per mail a + o/ Smoke Engine. Ihave 
ne of your Smokers; it is too small in time of trouble. : 
7 “February 21, 1898. A. F. SEWARD, Riverside, Calif. 


9A9t T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 
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Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 
Knife. 


SRIKTK SRIEK 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


——Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 
that there is in the State. The material is cut from*patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 
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DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


COMB FOUNDATIO 
Working Wax {32 fcrcisn A Specialty. 
Hives Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
Tne best of everything. OY poundation ard 


Sections. 
BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trace. _ GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION coMBiario™ 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 


Basswood Honey *Site 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 280 Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per Ib. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Do you want a barrel 
THe or so of it? Ifso, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, LLLA. 


READY TO MAIL © 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties, and 
Root’s Goods at their prices. I carry a 
full line of Bee-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


E IRST, PRIZE _WINNERS 
Mise! SP pages matted Ppa 
be M 





Wholesale 
and Hetail. 
























Something entirely new, telis all about 
ultry, how to be a winner, how to AKE 
{a MONEY. Contains beautiful lithograp 

‘ apd , a ‘On NAG colors. Send 
c or 

postage. Box 94 BANSTORR: Yi. 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





VEENS Untested, after April 1, $1; Tested 
$1.50; Select Tested, $2. Imported 
queens, direct from Italy, $5 each. The best 
of stock, either Golden or Leather Colored. 
Write for pricelist. HUFFINE & DAVIS, 
11lA4t Ooltewah, Tenn. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





‘ate A. I. Root & Co’s Goods 
Catalog Free tor Missouri and other points, 
to be had at factory prices from John Nebel 
& Son, High Hill, Missouri. 9Atf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PAID FOR 
bash Baaswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 26 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 

eeswax, send it on at once. Impure 


Wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., ORICAGO, ILL. 





























BEE-SUPPLIES! 


We have the best equipt factory in the West. Capacity 

1 car load a day; and carry the largest stock and atest 

variety of everything needed in the apiary, assuring best 
goods at the lowest prices, and prompt shipment. 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 Pages, Free. 


We also manufacture TANKS of either wood or gal- 
vanized steel, all sizes, any form, and for all purposes. 
Price-list Free. Address. 


E. KRETCHMER, Hed Oak, Iowa. 


SE13t Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 





honey. Have you ever had a sample of it ? 
I thought 1 would be able to send youa 
sample of it this year, but I do not think I 
can, from the way it is looking. All the 
cry around here is for manzanita. It is the 
finest honey we get here. 

I wish Prof. A. J. Cook could have seen 
our cattle eat sweet clover last summer; 
they would leave everything else for the 
clover. W. A. PELLEW. 

Nevada Co., Calif., Feb. 27. 


[No, we have never seen any manzanita 
honey, as we remember. We should be 
pleased to taste it.—Ep1Tor. | 





Wintering in Sheds. 


I placed in winter quarters, in December, 
1896, 15 colonies. I lost two in wintering, 
and to the 13 I added 4 colonies by pur- 
chase, making 17 in all. These I increast 
to 38, and produced 2,300 pounds of first- 
class comb honey. Not having a suitable 
cellar, [ have wintered my bees in common 
board sheds with double horizontal doors 
opening toward the south. In warm days 
I open the doors and let the bees rb At 
present they seem to be in good condition 

C. A. STEWART. 

Kane Ce@., Ill., Feb. 21. 


Section-Cleaners—Wintering Well. 


Referring to page 147, why does not Mr. 
Golden use a continuous belt instead of a 
gear? Gearing always runs harder, and 
with more jar and noise. 

I think the American Bee Journal is all 
right. We were introduced in January, 
1898, and I am always at the post-office 
Thursday mornings, and have not failed as 
yet to get it on that date. 


My bees are wintering finely. They have 
had two flights this week, and our pros- 
pects here are for an early “pring and a 
good honey-flow. Gro. O. Morris. 

Bureau Co., Ill., March 11. 











Another Bachelor Bee-Keeper. 


The answer to the question askt by a 
bachelor information seeker of Tennessee, 
on page 155, is so good thatI think it will 
stand referring to once more. We havea 
brigbt-eyed girl in our neighborhood that 
soils her slender hands washing dishes. But 
a bachelor bee-keeper walks 134 miles 
nearly every evening in the week to help 
her, for the sunshine of affection he re- 
ceives. Would she wash those dishes in less 
time by herself ? SUBSCRIBER. 

Acton, Calif. . 


[Certainly, if the bachelor bee-keeper 
tried to help her wash the dishes, the 
bright-eyed girl could do it in less time 
alone. Butif he did nothing else but wipe 
them while she washt them, of course the 
two ought to get through sooner. —EDITOR. | 





Bees Under Snow. 


This bas been the snowiest winter I have 
known here, and bees have had fewer 
flights than in any winter before since I 
have kept bees. Mine are allon the sum- 
mer stands, and were flying freely from 
all hives about Feb. 9 and 10.. 


It may not be out of the way to give 
utterance here to a word of caution about 
leaving entrances to hives clogged with 
snow. I notice that some bee-keepers are 
inclined to take considerable risk in this 





Excelsior Incubator 
and Brooder Cheap ss. 


a0 age? enone. Gone as — +4 Used 
or only two hatches. verything com- 
TWENTY DULL ATS if wf nee 
alf the cost price. 

Address, P. W. DUNNE, © 
River Forest, Cook Co., Til. 


Texas Queens UMN 


Best honey-gathering strain in America. 
Tested, $1.50. Untested. $1.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

TA26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 














44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
aa Largest and Best equipt 
mi Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 
Send for Catalog. 
FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t Waker, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


C, B. BANKSTON 


Is Rearing Queens 
im Cameron ‘Texas, 
And requests bee-keepers in the United States 
to write him with an order for a GOLDEN 
QUEEN—Untested, 50c; Tested, 75c. We 
breed the 3 and 5-banded Italians, and Silver 


Gray Carniolans. 
Safe Arrival 
13Atf Guaranteed. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May, $1.00. Un- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded Italians, at $2.00. WUhoice Im- 
ported Breeders. 85.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 

F. A. CROWELL, 


SAtf GRANGER, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


‘iq | =~ SEE THAT WINK! 


-. Bee -Supplies! Root’s 
; Goons at Root’s Prices. 

Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. 51 ee . Pouder, 

1 ¥ j ass. ve., 

“War PowDERS go” INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 




































Don’t Miss Your Train. 


All passenger trains on Nickel Plate 
Road now arrive and depart from Van 
Buren Street Station, near Clark Street, 
Chicago. Lowest rates to all points East. 
Solid trains to New York. City ticket 
office, 111 Adams Street. Telephone 
Main 3359. 13AzZ (6) 
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healthy, well-rooted and true to name. Every e 


'S ; i 7 
é D ARE RELIABLE. 
Everything grownin Reid’s Nurseries is 
ffort is 
made to save expense to customers. We sell direct and ship 
direct, saving fifty per cent. on Trees, Shrubs, Vines. Write for cata- 





estimates or suggestions. Try Star Strawberry, Eldorado 
REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


logue, 
® Blackberry. 


Listen! Take my Advice and Buy 
“yx OME Bee-SUpplies sex 








FINE FOUNDATION ° 1 DEFY _ 
AND TONS OF IT. N GINS competition 
Working Wax into Founda- e in 

tion a Specialty. Foundation 


Millions of Sections — Polisht on both Sides !! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Catalogue and 
be your own judge. Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 


praxch oF... THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, 


lO VINE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


We keep here everything in the Supply line of latest improvement. 

Cleated Separators, Improved Smokers, Weed Foundation, 1898 Seeds of gli kinds. 

Business conducted same as at Medina. 

Dealers can order here, as well as consumers, at factory prices. 

Save freight and get orders filled at once. Also as fine a strain of 3 and 4-banded 
Italian Bees as ever gathered honey. 

Full 8-frame colonies, $6.00; 3-frame nucleus, $2.75. 


14Etf These Include Guaranteed Italian Queens. 


GOLDEN BEAUTIES... | BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Toate seek Galician mens eee Queens for Business, 
Supplies at Bottom Prices, 


best selected stock, Untested. 50 cents; 
Tested. 75 cents. Carniolan Queens at 

‘** Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


same price. 
E. Y. TERRAL & CO., 

J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Cameron, Texas. 
FREE FOR A MONTH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 

If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP 2% » »* 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, = = Chicago 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


A® we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
tiog a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 12th St., Omaha, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsville, Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
’ are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful. straw- 
colored trauspurent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods, are what we sell, Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that 1f we sell you one bill of goods you will be 
our customer in the future. 

2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c., 
postpaid. Sampie copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the asking. 


Aceress Leahy Manufacturing Company, T75'Soutn ‘igen %t., Omaha, Nev. 














12Atf 


BEES | Florida Italian QUEENS! 


Tested Queens, $1.00 each; Untested, 50c. 
2-Frame Nucleus of Bees with good Queen 82. 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 

Address, E. L. CARBINGTON, 
tf De Funiak Springs, Fla. 
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Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled prone: 
Send for cotaiee. MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 00., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 























direction. I bave bad to clear the ep. 
trances many times this winter. Once 
when there was a snowfall of two days] 
cleared them two or three times; and some. 
times found the bees of strong colonies 
crowded against the snow at the opening 
as if suffering for want of air. ' 
Decatur Co., Iowa. EDWIN Beviys. 


me + 


A Correction—Wintered Well. 


I want to make a correction: On pege 
166, where it says six years it should have 
been 36, when sweet clover was sown in 
our town and spread out on the roads. 

I have taken the bees out the cellar. Ajj 
colonies are good and strong, and have 
workt two days on the maple blossoms. 

Will Co., lil. March 19. C. Scurizr., 








Honey-Dew. 


Bees have been working on willows for 
over 40 days, and as the fruit-trees are 
commencing to bloom now they ought to 
be in good condition for a harvest if this 
year is not too dry. 

If honey-dew comes from Heaven, it's a 
pretty small one, forI have watcht it falj 
and saw that it comes from the aphides. 
Last summer, on some low willows where I 
could see them oa, I saw the aphides in 
small clusters on different limbs, and they 
exuded Say sovery | if disturbed) small drops 
of a clear, sweet liquid. Where it fell on 
the limbs it was turned dark and was 

ummy. Bees and other insects were work- 
ing on it at the time. I have seen bees 
working on oak trees the same as on those 
willows, but I didn’t investigate closely. 

Sacramento Co., Calif., Feb. 24. 





Money in Doubling-Up Colonies. 


Five reasons why I double up. 

1. To strengthen the colonies. 

2. To get more honey. 

3. To do away with old queens. 

4. Todo away with old combs. 

5. To prevent increase. 

It is better to double up in a honey-flow. 
Double up late in the evening when all the 
bees are at home. 

To unite No. 2 and No. 4, take the cover 
off of No. 4, smoke them well, then puff some 
smoke in at the entrance of No. 2, then pull 
No. 2 from the bottom-board and set it on 
No. 4, and puffsmoke in at the entrance of 
No. 4, and they will not fight much. In5 
or 10 minutes give them a little more 
smoke. You will find this works like a 
charm. Smoke them well. 

I do not use any paper between the hives, 
nor kill one queen. let the bees manage 
that, unless I want to save one. 

No. 2 weak old queen. and old combs; 
and No. 4 good combs. Unite them, get rid 
of one old queen, old combs strengthen No. 
4, and get 30 pounds of extracted honey to 
nothing. Good. Or, if No. 2 has good 
combs, let it stay on until there is a swarm, 
then smoke all the bees down out of the 
top hive, take it off and put the swarm in 
it. The swarm then has combs, brood 
honey and pollen. B. A. ARMOR. 

Murray Co., Ga. 





Wedges vs. Blocks for Raising Hives. 


On page 123, answering South Africa, Dr. 
Miller says: ‘The only objection I re- 
member to have seen urged against this 
[setting hives on four blocks, one under 
each corner], is that the bees have only the 
four corners to climb up.” Well, bere 1s 
my objection, or rather my objections: 


First, I want my bees all to use for going 
and coming one side or end of each hive 
only. Then you know where to look for 
the queen when they swarm; and more, 
you have three sides of the hive for pleas- 
ure and practical everyday operations, and 
you are out of each other’s way, and 0 
may live in peace and harmony together. 

Anotber reason, and a strong one it 1s 1D 
my mind, why I prefer the wedges to 
blocks, is because the wedges afford ¢//mers 
that direct the bees to go just where they are wanted 
with their loads. Of course, the bees, tho the 
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ive be set on four blocks, will get up, but 
may bene so fixt fail to go up just where 1 want 
them to go up. There is much in that, that 

ture will see. 
a I cheerfully confess that on very hot 
days I would like to havea free passage 
right through under the bees. 

Years ago I cut a hole of about 20 inches 
through the rear end of the floor and cov- 
ered it with wire-cloth. This I closed when 
necessary with a slide on the underside of 
the floor, but the wire-cloth would be so 
persistently and completely closed with 
propolis, that I gave up that form of ven- 
tilation. All considered, I place a high 
value upon the use of the wedges, — Almost 
always they afford ample yentilation with 
my hive. 8. T. Perrir. 

Ontario, Canada. 





The ‘‘Golden” Management. 


I read with much interest.the articles by 
Mr. Golden, but one thing I don't under- 
stand, that is, when he hives a swarm in 
supers and places the parent hive on the 
supers, does he put a cover on the supers, 
and place the old hive on that cover, or 
how? If heuses no cover, what keeps the 
bees from going back into the brood- 
frames ? CLINT BacuTeE.. 

Modoc Co., Calif. 


(Mr. Golden sent us the following reply 
to the above question.—EDITOR. | 


No, no, there must not be anything be- 
tween the swarm and the parent hive. Do 
not be alarmed about the bees going up to 
the parent hive; only those that are laden 
with pollen enter that department, and de- 
posit the pollen where the brood and larve 
are, that I have ever discovered. Others 
seem to have had pollen below, while I have 
never as yet hada single cell. When bees 
swarm naturally they know it, and hived 
in anew house they know it, even if the 
new and old are joined together they know 
it, and they know they have had their say 
in the matter, and are contented if plenty 
of room is given them; and if the queen- 
cells are carefully destroyed success is sure 
to be the result. But side-entrances must 
be provided, both in the hive and supers. 

J. A. GOLDEN. 
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PRINTED 
Envelopes and Letter-Heads. 








Our New Press. 

We have putinanew small Job Printing 
Press on which to print our own stationery, 
circulars, etc ,and while being able to do this 
we may as well do some work for our read+rs, 
if they will favor us with their orders. If you 
want Envelopes or Letter-Head«. send 2-cent 
Stamp for samples and prices, We will make 
right prices for neat, good work. All orders 
can be filled by express, at small charge, as the 
weight would nox be great. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


NaF Raat a FRAN STS PRP N PN eFSe ae Ped eed eNel el Wuh ee 


Chicago, Mar. 23.—Very little demand 
for honey in thecomb, the season being about 
over for its sale in any quantity beyond a case 
or so at a time, many retailers refusing to 
carry it in stock owing to sales beivg infre- 
quent. Prices askt are 10c for best grade of 
white, 8@9c for No. 1 or fair grade of white; 
ambers, 7@8c; dark, same. Extracted, 5@6c 
white; amber, 4@5c; and 4c for dark and 
buckwheat. Beeswax, 27c. 

R. A. Burnetr & Co. 


Detroit, March 22.— Fan white is 
lower and now quoted at Lic. 0. 1, 9@10c; 
fancy dark, 7@8c: No. 1 dark. 6@7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; dark. 4@5c. Beeswax 
in good demand at 26@27c. 

here is considerable dark and undesirable 
honey on commission now, and some of it will 
be carried over to another eeason. 
M. H. Hunt. 

Kansas —g March 21.—Fancy white 
1 lbs., 9@10c; No.1, white, 9c; amber, 8@9c. 
Extracted, white, 5@5%c; umber, 4@4%c; 
dark,4¢c. Beeswax. 20@ 2c. 

Supply of comb honey is large: demand fair. 

0. 0, CLEmMons & Co. 


Minneapolis. Mar 18.—Honey much more 
encouraging. Fancy white clover comb is 
selling here now at 10%@ll%c. Not advisa- 
ble to ship darker than amber. Extrac- 
ted fancy white clover, 5%@6c; amber, 5c; 
dark, 4@4c. 

Outlook for honey much more encouraging. 

8. H. HALL & Co. 


Cincinnati, Mar. 21.,—Demand fair for ex- 
tracted. with insufficient supplies. Prices 
range from 4@6c. according to quality. De- 
mand for comb is slow at 10@isc for best 
white. Beeswax in good demand at 20@25c 
for good to choice ye low. 

Cuas. ¥. MutH & Son, 


Indiamapolis, March 24.—Fancy white, 
11 to 1l3c.; No 1, 10 to 1llc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This isespecially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. WALTER 8. POUDER. 


San Francisco, Mar, 16.—White comb. 8@ 
9%c; amber 5@tc; extracted, white, 4%@5c; 
light amber, 44%@4%c. Beeswax, 24@27c 

The firm tone last noted as prevailing in the 
market for extracted honey continues to be 
experienced, with lignt stocks of all grades. 
The same condition is reported as existing in 
the East andin Europe. Comb noney is still 
in more than ample supply for current re- 
quirements. having to depend wholly on local 
customs. 


Milwaukee, March 8. — Fancy, 11 to 
12c.; ANo 1,10 to Llc.; No. 1,10 to 10%c.; 
N». 2,9 to 10c.; amber and dark, 7 to 8c. x- 
tracted, in barrels, e ° and cans, white, 5 to 
6c.: dark, 4% to 5c, eeswax, 25 to 27c. 

We are able to report an improved demand 
for fancy honey during the past few days, 
while the medium grades have siso sold bet- 
ter, yet the surest sale is on the Best. The 
supply continues equal to the demand, but 
the fancy grades are not in as good supply as 
the low and medium, which goes to prove that 
the fancy seils best—and the values better 

A. V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, March 11.— There is a good 
demand for strictly fancy 1-pound comb. at 
10 to lic.; other grades, however, range from 
9 to 7e., and even 6c. when poor enough. 
Quite an amount of honey can be sold at this 
rapge. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., with 
a moderate demand. BATTERSON & Co. 


New York, Feb. 9.— There has been 
a fuir demand for comb honey of late, and we 
are gradually reducing our stock. Fancy 
white is scarce and floding ready sale at 10 to 
lic ; off grades white and amber. 8 to 9c.; 
mixt und buckwheat. 6c. Extracted is in 
fair demand—California white, 5%c; light 
amber, 5c.; white clover and basswood, 4% to 
5c.; buckwheat. 4c.; Southern, 50c. a galion. 
Beeswax is steady at 26 to 27c. 


Cleveland. Feb. 22,— Fancy white. 
12 to 13c.: No. 1, 11 to 12c.; No. 1 amber, 
9 to 10c. Extracted. white, 6 to 64c.; amber. 
4to5c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 

A. B,. Wiiui1AMs & Co. 


St. Louis, Feb. 9.—Fancy white comb. 
10 to lic.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 
8 to 9c. Extracted, white,5% to 6c.: amber, 
5 to 5%e.; dark, 4 to 4c. Beeswax. 20 to 22c. 

WEsEtcorT Com. Co. 








$100 


Given as Bounties 
1 topurchasersofthe 
improved Danz. 
Hives and Sections 
See schedule in my 
bee-book ‘Facts 
About Bees.”’ Tells 
how to produce honey that sells for the most 
meeset Free for 2cin stamps. Address 
HE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY PAPER, tuus'a, 20 


25 cts r year. 4 mouths 
trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64 page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
Book alone 10 cts. (Catalogue of poultry 
books free. Poultry Advocate,syracuse *" Y 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


My New . 
SEND FOR IT, 820k: Queen-Rearing 
will be ready Aprill. “ Queen-Rearing”’ is 
brought down to 1898. It will tell you how to 
rear Queens in a brood-chamber while the 
queen has the freedom of the combs. Price. 
by mail, 25 cents. ddress, 
HENRY ALLEY,Wenham, Mass. 
14E2t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
m 
FG 6S Light Branmas and Black 
pamgenane, same price. B. 
P. k Cockerels, $1.25. 
MRS. lL. ©. ASTELL, 
ROSEVILIS, Im, 
90 colonies of Bees in lots 
For Sale Cheap to suit; in prime condition 


For particulars address, W. Spencer, Bunker 
Hill, lll. Box 114. 14A4t 


Premium Offers ! 
Queen-Clipping Device Free 


The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 830 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 
scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mai) the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 
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From pure bred, barred P. 
Rocks. Large and fine plu- 
. $1.00 per 15. lso 











A $1.00 Bee-Veil Free. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


bed Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
. ‘centre at the top. These bend down 
¢ and button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band Is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 
* of black to see threugh. 
= It is easily put together and folds 
mpactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
-the whole weighing but 5 ounces. 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whoop: 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


For sending us only TWO NEW sub- 
scribers to the Bee Journal for one year 
(at $1.00 each) we will mail to a regu- 
lar subscriber one of these Globe Bee- 
Veils; or, for $1.75 we will send the 
Bee Journal one year and the Veil to 
any address. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 














Colorado.—The spring meeting of the Col- 
orado State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held Wednesday, April 13, 1898, in room 33, 
second floor of the Capitol Building, in Den- 
ver. Every person interested in bee-culture 
is cordially invited to be present. 

FRANK RAUCHFUS3, Sec., Elyria, Colo. 
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Talk about 
wi COM) Foundation 


E can now furnish the very best that can 
be made from pure wax. Gur New Pro- 
cess of Millimg enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 
It is always Pure and Sweet. 
it is the kind that does not sag. 
it is the kind you want. 
lf you once try it you will bave no other. 


Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


N EW YO R K, the city, 
105 Park Place, is the street. 


Il. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amythimg in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(Ge Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
> ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
md and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. e supply Deal- 















ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all eee 2 appliances. 
We make prompt shipmen 
Write for Catalogs, Guceatona, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The A. 1. Reot Co.’s Goods “Reiss 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
for use another season. It will pay Zon to to 
send me list of Goods wanted. Mi. 

Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEE J OURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
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ve Colon 
Ten Colonies... 45 00 
1 untested queen. 1 


‘ queens 
1 - 
1 tested _. os 


38 
1 select tested ques 
3 “ Queens 4 00 


Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 3 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


gm” Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the we ae class of Queens. 


"6. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
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Yer Dadant’s Foundation. 7! 








Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because IN 21 WEARS there have not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybodydo? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
ging. No Loss. PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


{3 Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We 
sell the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


> 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-GASES, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(#™ Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 








ROOT'’S GOODS. 
¢ 








The Fence and Plain Sections, 
Weed New Process Foundation. 
Cowan Extractors. 
Our ¢ Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 
Specialties: \; Dovetalled Hives—with Danz. Patented Cover and Botton. 
Danzenbaker Hives. 
No-Drip Shipping-Cases, 
Gleanings in Bee-Cultare, Illustrated, Semi-Monthly. 





* 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
sent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 
Branch Offices: MEDINA, OHIO. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago, III. 


1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 
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